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ONE SUMMER DAY. 


BY SARA CONANT. 











My Love and J went hand in hand, 
Through meadows green: 

The sun was filling all the land 
With golden sheen— 

My Love and | were singing loud 
Like birds at morn ;— 

“The sky smiles o’er without a cloud 
Our life new born.” 

My Love and I went hand in hand, 
By rivers clear,— 

The moon cast shadows o'er the land 
Now far, now near. 

My Love and I had hushed our song, 
But side by side, 

Where willows drooped we wandered long, 
And watched the tide. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
HER DOWRY. 


i's BY SARAH H. BROWNE. 


_ {A proud and sensitive girl, having learned that her 
_ lover was secretly anxious as tothe fortune she would 
' bring to him, he received the answer contained in 
our lines.] a 
“My fortune, friend? ’tis what my parents left me, 
And I, their darling and their only child, 
Death, of theirlove hath long ago bereft me, 
But my fair fortune hath he ne’er despoiled!”’ 
The lover's sordid eyes revealed too plainly 
That avarice was the demon of his heart, 
The while his lips attempted, oh, most vainly, 
The flattering role of a dissembler’s part. 


The proud-eyed maiden heard his vows serenely, 
And smiled a chilling and a dubious smile; 
Asomething on her forehead high and queenly, 
Repressed the fervor of his speech the while. 
“Hearken again, my words must not mislead thee; 
Deep to my heart although thine own have stung! 
*Twere but a lie to say I do not re: d thee, 
Sordid of soul and treacherous of tongue! 
__ “A mother’s prayers, a father’s dying blessing, 
Their pure examples, and their spotiess name, 
Are surely treasures worth a man’s possessing, 
A noble heart would recoguize their claim. 
“Such is my dower; I blush not to declare it,— 
And now in peace I bid thee go thy way— 
Nay—nay—explain not—thou canst never share it— 
Too deeply have I scanned thy soul to-day! 
“Seek thee a hand which better gifts can offer, 
A heart, like thine, inspired by greed and gold, 
Wed thee an empty soul, but bloated coffer. 
"Tis all thiue own poor nature can enfold!” 








For the Woman's Journal. 


THE OLD MAN’S DREAM OF YOUTH. 
BY ELLEN L. KILBURN. 


A shell, pearl-tinted, from my daughter’s hand, 
Within its heart, deep murmurs from the sea 
*Tis bringing back te me; 
What time the zephyrs bland 
Wafted faint violet odors o’er the lea, 
While by the ocean strand 
Margaret—the dark-eyed maiden, walked with me. 


Her brow seemed not like snow, albeit as fair, 
But the pure paleness of the lily’s leaf. 
Ah me! the coming grief, 
The while we wandered there, 
I could not see, but fairy glimpses brief 
Of orange flowers ’mid bands of raven hair, 
And a bright cottage home of beauty’s haunts the 
chief. . 
Light were our hearts that morn; the snowy spray, 
Of restless winds and ceaseless motion born, 
That did the wayes adorn, 
Were not more light than they— 
Our happy hearts—on that soft summer morn. 
Lovers were we; and life was in its May. 
Alas! that aught so fair should pass so s00n away. 
And all the vows that lovers know I svore; 
Yet marveled much how Eros had his birth 





’Ere Margaret lived on earth— 
Tasso's fair Leonore 
To my beloved one seemed but of such worth 
As dew drop is to gem, 
Or far-off star that pales the moon's proud beams 
before. 


This day, white, starry daisies o’er her wave, 
Tall grasses lean to the cold marble stone, 
And weeds have overgrown 
The little path once leading to her grave; 
But grieving winds make moan— 
The unforgetting winds—that still do rave 
Where human sighs are not, o'er Margaret's grave. 








SHARING THE PENALTY. 

A man of large wealth and much experience 
in the care of estates, once gave this, in my 
hearing, as the recognized practice in distrib- 
uting property by will. “If there is but little 
property,” he said, ‘‘give it all to the girls, for 
they cannot shift for themselves and the boys 
can. If thereis a large property, give a little 
of it to the girls, and the bulk of it to the boys. 
They can invest it and manage it for the bene- 
fit of the whole family, which their sisters can- 
not.”’ 

This view, issued with decision and accept- 
ed as self-evident, is one of the many illustra- 
tions of the sort of tutelage in which women 
live. I cannot deny that, as society now goes, 
there is much sense in the theory. At any 
rate it illustrates what I have always main- 
tained, that thesubjection of women is histori- 
cally based on the idea of protection,—on a 
sort of blundering, big brother kindliness, read- 
ily passing into tyranny—and not, as Mill 
seems to imply, on deliberate, selfish tyranny 
at the start. But it is worth seeing how even 
this more generous theory reacts op men them- 
selves and makes them sbare the penalty of 
the helplessness in which they rear women. 

If, in either the poor or the rich family which 
my friend described, boys and girls alike were 
trained to recognize the dignity of labor and 
the propriety of self-support, then the family 
property might increase or diminish and neith- 
er would be helpless. The girls would learn 
how to make money and how to use it; they 
would have opinions of their own on their 
small business matters, and would not have 
to rely alone on the judgment of their ‘‘natu- 
ral protectors.” I heard but the other day of 
a large family property which had been utter- 
ly flang away by the profuse speculations of 
the brother who managed it. The only frag- 
ment saved from the wreck was the share of 
one cautious sister, who had insisted on hav- 
ing her share transferred to her own custody. 
Natural aptitude for business varies greatly, 
among women as among men; the difference is 
that it is developed by training in many men 
in whom itis naturally weak, and left untrained 
in many women who nevertheless possess a 
fair share of it by nature. And again, so 
much of safety in business depends on the 
wise selection of agents or advisers, that the 
quicker intuitions of women, in detecting 
falsehood or weakness, would save many a 
man from ruin, if he would only call them in. 

The theory of property which my friend de- 
veloped, is based throughout on this, that wo- 
men are not expected to ‘fend for themselves,” 
as the Yorkshire saying is, but to be always 
helpless and dependent. If possible, they are 
to have a little property of their own, just 
enough for their needs. Should this fail, they 
are to be a charge on their brothers. To be 
ready to meet this need, the brothers are to 
have the bulk of the estate, if large; more 
money is to be spent on their education; all 
for the possible benefit of their sisters in the 
end. It is unjust to say that this is all maseu- 
line selfishness; the chivalrous side is never 
left wholly out of sight. The coldest lawyer, 
the most bloodless judge of probate, recoguize 
that if the man has the lion’s share of the ad- 
vantages, he accepts corresponding duties. 
He is to support, the woman to be supported. 
It looks plausible—this oak and vine theory— 
in the vigor or man’s youth. Itis only when 
he loses health or hope or fortune that he re- 
members the trees of tropical forests that de- 
cay invisibly and die of the weight of their 
vines. 

There is to me no sadder spectacle than that 
of a man overworked, worn down, crushed by 
the necessity of supporting a family of abso- 
lutely helpless women,—be they sisters or 
daughters—who have the same right to self- 
support that he has, need its dignity and em- 
ployment as much, and are perhaps not per- 
sonally to blame for evading its requirements. 
In their early youth, perhaps, they were not 
driven to it, they had not the education for it, 
they would have been thought “peculiar’’ had 
they expressed even the wish for it. Now 
they sigh for it, and would give all accomplish- 
ments and social graces to relieve their father 
or their brother from that burden which they 
are. He, too, in his secret soul, longs for re- 
lief; but he toils on with that steady, unflinch- 
ing self-sacrifice of which Taine finds Anglo- 
Saxon men—he speaks only of Englishmen— 
so capable. Perhapsit never dawns upon this 


man that the principle of the thing is wrong; 
—or perhaps he wishes, too late, that women, 
like their brothers, were trained to the idea of 
self-support. 
I am one of those who believe that women 
as a class are not called upon, and never will 
be, to do their half the world’s industrial] labor, 
for the reason that marriage and maternity 
are the normal experience of Woman, and 
that maternity almost monopolizes time and 
strength for months and years, while paterni- 
tydoes not. But wherever thig pre-occupa- 
tion does not exist, I beli ve in the dignity 
and the duty of self-support, for women as for 
men; and while men systematically discour- 
age women from it, or encourage them to neg- 

lect it, they must risk sharing the penalty. 
T. W. H. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD NOT JOHN MILTON. 


Epirors WoMAN’'s JoOURNLL:—The poem 
in Milton’s blindness, copied in WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, of Jan. 10, was written by Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd, now Mrs. Howell, of Phila- 
delphia. It was published by some careless- 
ness, in arecent edition of Milton. I have 
heard Miss Lloyd recite it, and know her quiet 
appreciation of the compliment paid her by the 
English editor, the correction of whose error 
has been so widely published that I am sur- 
prised that the JoURNAL, with its jealous 
look-out for Woman’s work, sbould have 
failed to credit rightfully the noble ode. 

A PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENT. 

A similar correction reaches us by the same 
mail, as follows : 

ELIZABETH LLOYD THE REAL AUTHOR. 


Epitors Woman's JOURNAL:—In your 
issue of to-day, I notice among the poetical 
selections a poem purporting to have been dis- 
covered among the remains of Milton, and 
publisbed as his in a receut Oxford edition of 
his works. 

In the Compendium of American Literature 
by Charles D. Cleveland, this poem is given as 
the production of a Philadelphia lady, Mes. 
Howell. Mr. Cleveland says, ‘The following 
poem, together with several others of great 
beauty of sentiment and purity of feeling, was 
written by a yourf&® lady of Philadelphia, a 
member of the ‘Society of Friends’, Elizabeth 
Lioyd, the daughter of Isaac Lloyd. She was 
afterwards married to our late lamented fellow- 
townsman, Robert Howell, Esq. . It is suffi- 
cient, in commendation of these lines, to say 
thatthey were at first attributed by many 
jourvals to Milton himself.’ The poem is 
then given, identical with the one in the Jour- 
NAL of to-day, save one or two slight verbal 
changes, as “‘My weakness to shun,” for “And 
my weakness to shun.” and the omission of 
the stanza beginning, “Is it nothing now?” 
The title is given as “Milton’s Prayer of Pa- 
tience.” 

My edition of the Compendium was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, in 1862. Mr. Cleveland 
seems to speak as one “having authority,” so 
I thought it better not to let the matter pass 
unnoticed. Truly yours, 

E, G. Page, 

Gloucester, Mass., Jan. 10, 1874. 


PROF. BASCOM ON THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION OF WOMAN. 

The following is an extract from a paper 
Iead at the recent Massachusetts Teacher’s 
Convention in Worcester, editorial reference 
to which was made by Mrs. Howe last week: 


To the present point of composition in this 
paper, [ had not had the opportunity of a full 
perusal of Dr, Clarke's work, entitled “Sex in 
Education.” I wish, therefure,to add a few 
things directly bearing on it. The considera- 
tion chiefly dwelt on by Dr. Clarke, that of 
periodicity and continuity, respectively, in sex- 
ual development, is one of great importance, 
demanding earnest and thorough attention. 
His work is able, candid and fair. It is not, 
however, fair in its actual, practical bearing 
on co-education. The impression is made by 
it that it presses peculiarly upon this pvint, 
and that its general conclusions, if admitted, 
are well nigh fatal toit. This is not true, and 
is hardly the author’s meaning. 

In the first place, the general debility of 
women, be it greater or less, is not due to co- 
education in higher knowledge, for such an ed- 
ucation has not existed among us to a degree 
sufficient perceptibly to affect the general con- 
stitution. It is due to an ignorance and inat- 
tention to physiological law that have charac- 
terized all our attion in business, social and 
educational relations, in the former even more 
than in the latter. Separate training, as that 
at Mt. Holyoke, has been as deeply affected 
by it as joint education, like that at Ober- 
lin. The point raised by Dr. Clarke bears on 
all our action, not pre-eminently on One part 
of it, and that hitherto a most insignificant 
part, the portion expressed in conjoiut higher 
education. To give the hygienic considera- 
tions involved, this peculiar and limited appli- 
cation is illogical and unfair. The reform 
called for will effect this method in common 
with a hundred otber things. If the conclu- 
sions already reached by us in this paper are 
to be altered by the considerations presented 
by Dr. Clarke, it must be by showing that co- 
education is inconsistent with a proper regard 
of the hygienic rules involved in sexual devel- 
opment. The present debility of women goes 
for nothing in the argument; this debility, as 
due in given cases to a false training, gves for 
nothing, since our inattention has been gener- 
al, and covers this field with many another. 
We might as well argue against social inter- 
course, since this, even ofiener than lessons, 





offices, opened the doors of all trades and pro- 
fessions for her to enter if she wishes, upon 
equal terms with man. 
she will be the first State to extend to women 


the legal right of suffrage. Very respectfully | The confinement and work of the hdspital are 


yours, &c., very trying to Andalicia, and she has made 
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co-education is this: Can co-education be so 
altered as to respect, in both sexes, the laws 
of development? He himself practically con- 

cedes that itcan be. He ouly objects finally 

and peremptorily to identical co-education. 

That is, to precisely the same tasks, at all 
times, for all parties. ‘To this we also object 
—as unfitted for the best development of boys 
and girls alike. The active and the inert, the 
bright and the dull, cannot be harnessed to- 
gether, without loss on one side or the other. 

Our education, in the interest of boys as well 
as of girls, calls for more elasticity, less pres- 
sure, more variable and proportionate stimu- 

lus. Construce a method good for boys of all 
kinds, pliant to their wants, keeping up with 
the best, and falling back to the poorest, and 
we shall have a system sufliciently flexible to. 
include girls, under their own law of develop- 
ment. 

Indeed, the rigidity of college courses is 
precisely that which needs modification, and 
if this is to come with co education, so much 
the better for the joint discipline. The aver- 
age girl, carrying weight as she does in the 
laws of her constitution, is not as far off from 
the average boy, as the stupid boy from the 
quick witted one. Unite these two well in 
one system, and that system will have play 
enough to embrace girls also advantageously. 
Our present difficulties are due to bad educa- 
tion, not to co-education; to an ignorance of 
the laws of hygiene, not to a knowledge of 
these and their witting violation. Educate 
women more thoroughly, and they wil be 
more cognizant and observant of these condi- 
tions of success. As things now are, they owe 
their disease to their ignorance; they are not 
weak because they are wise, but weak because 
they are not wise. 

The critical period, according to Dr. Clarke, 
is found between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. This is a period for the most part 
prior, and may to advantage be always prior, 
to that given to higher education, and one 
covered by the kind and accommodating pro- 
visions of home. I have not the slightest 
doubt, that if the general temper that is en- 
couraged by Dr. Clarke’s essay, were left to 
shape asexual curriculum for women, it would 
issue in a feeble intellectual mood, a propor- 
tionate diversion of time, strength and inter- 
est to society,—sure to absorb unoccupied pow- 
ers, heedless and headstrong in its use of 
them—and thus ultimately in strengthening 
the very evil warred with. Society is more to 
be dreaded than education. On the other 
hand, devote attention to a complete, elastic 
common curriculum, and the tastes will be 
elevated, the judgment sobered, the conditions 
of success made more apparent, and, ultimate- 
ly that breadth and strength of character 
reached, which are sure to express themselves 
in a wise mastery of naturel law. If we are 
hound to have a thoroughly flexible and fit 
discipline for boys, in reaching it we shall 
also furnish appropriate conditions for girls, 
and all the reasens for co-education urged by 
us will apply in full force. The transition 
from a rigid to a pliant method will neces- 
sarily take place slowly; but we do well to 
remember that the cast iron mode is as firmly 
wrought into separate as into conjoint educa- 
tion, and constitutes no ground of choice be- 
tween them. Both are to be refor ned, both 
are capable of reform, and in the interests of 
all parties. Dr. Clarke’s criticism is destruct- 
ive, not constructive. Let him undertake to 
build up a curriculum, and the advantage will 
at once pass to bis opponents. 


LETTER FROM J. G. WHITTIER. 





DEAR FrienpD Lucy SToNE:—The poem 
credited to John Milton in the last JouRNAL 
was written by Elizabeth Lloyd, now Howell, 
of Philadelphia. It was believed to be a gen- 
uine poem of the author of Paradise Lost, by 
the best English scholar, and, as such, pub- 
lished in the Oxford Edition of his works. I 
know thou wilt be glad to aid me in giving to 
an American woman the honor of a poem of 
such power and pathos that by general con- 
sent it has been attributed to the great master 
of English song. Always thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

Amesbury 9th, 1st Month, ’74. 


ENCOURAGING FACT IN ILLINOIS. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Epirors WomAN’s JoURNAL:—The IIlinois 
House of Representatives to-day on the second 
ballot by a majority of ten, elected Miss Mary 
Charlton, of Chicago, 3.d Assistant Clerk of 
the House, at asalary of six dollars per day. 
The contest was quite exciting—there being 
six candidates—Miss Charlton was the only 
woman. On the first ballot she received forty- 
two votes, as did Mr. Blair, one of her oppo- 
nents; the remainder of the votes were given 
for the other candidates. The members laid 
politics aside and on the second ballot Demo- 
crats and Republicans vied with each other in 
voting for Miss Charlton, which ballofresulted 
as above stated. 

Our able and liberal Secretary of State, Geo. 
H. Harlow, who is ex officio State Librarian, 
has appointed Mrs. E. M. Boilvin, Acting 
State Librarian, Miss Fannie Wallace and 
Miss J.. Gibson, Assistants in the Secretary’s 
Office; Miss Wallace is a niece of President 
Lincoln. 

Illinois has made women eligible to many 





I hope and believe 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 

The supreme judicial court of New Hamp- 
shire has a new clerk, a young lady. 

Miss Elizabeth Bates, who recently died at 
Indianapolis, bequeathed $100,000 to the poor 
of that city. 

Mrs. Amelia R. Giddings recently lectured 
before the Woman Suffrage Association in 
Olympia, Washington Territory, on The True 
Sphere of Woman. 

Mrs. Wells, a former teacher of the Normal 
School at Westfield, Mass., has sent the libra- 
ry two large boxes of fine and rare minerals 
from the Colorado mines. 

Miss Emily Faithfull recently to'd the editor 
of the Needle that her time was seemingly all 
spent in listening to the doleful stories of ten- 
derly reared women, who are entirely destitute 
of resources and ignorant of any means of sup- 
port. 


Sister Mary Stanislaus, the New York nun, 
about whose sanity there has been so much 
dispute, has been discharged from the asylum 
on Blackwell's Island, and will soon publish a 
history of her life from the time when she en- 
tered the convent. 

The wife of Mr. Shorey, publisher of the 
Nursery, has served on the School Committee 
of Lynn for three years. She has proved to be 
a very useful member of the board. Her ser- 
vices have been quite satisfactory to all. The 
citizens of Lynn think she is an excellent “per- 
sou” for the office. 

Miss Ada Dyas,an English actress, who 
lately arrived in this country to join the com- 
pany at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, had an ex- 
perience of the daring of thieves in New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon. While taking a 
walk on Fourth Ave., near the Clarendon Ho- 
tel, where she was lodging, she met aman who 
stumbled against her and snatched her purse 
from her hand. He then fled down Fifteenth 
Street, toward Irving Place. She pursued 
him and shouted, “stop, thief,” a cry which 
was heard by Patrolman Seaver of the Eight- 
eenth Precinct Police, who instantly ran after 
the thief. The latter reached Irving Place and 
fled along that street until he came to Nine- 
teenth Street, where he ran into the area ofa 
house. The oflicer followed and arrested him, 
The thief said that bis name was Horatio Ray- 
mond, and that he lived in the house, in the 
area of which he had been arrested. An in- 
quiry in the house showed that this was un- 
true. The officer brought his prisoner back 
to where Miss Dyas was standing, and she at 
once identified the thief. Raymond was 
searched, but the missing purse could not be 





policeman, the thief having thrown it away 
in his flight. - The purse contained a gold pen- 
cil and a ten dollar note. Raymond was taken 
before Justice Flammer, at the Essex Market 
Police Court, last week. Ex-Mayor Hall ap- 
peared for the complaivant, and described the 
theft. The justice placed Raymond under 
$1000 bail to appear at the Court of General 
Sessions for trial. The accused obtained bail 
and was released. 

It would naturally seem that the life of a 
scldier would present very small attractions 
for any woman; that the fatigue, exposure, 
and constant danger of wounds and death 
would deter her from any wish for such a pro- 
fession. Yet there are, apparently, a few wo- 
men to whom the excitements of such a life 
are not distasteful, but who really enjoy serv- 
ing in the ranks, Andalicia Bravo has twice 





served in the Carlist rauks in Spain. On the 
first occasion she, with otber soldiers, was 
taken prisuner while fighting against the gov- 
ernment troops, and was sentenced to be ban- 
ished to the Canary Islands. But banishment 
was notin the role which Andalicia Bravo 
had laid down for herself, and she disclosed 
the fact that she was“only a woman.” How- 
ever, as soon as she was free she again donned 
male attire, and enlisted in another Carlist 
battalion. The penetrating giance of the 
priest of her native village found her out the 
second time. The curé, passing through a 
town where Andalicia’s regiment was quar- 
tered, was struck by her likeness to oue of his 
flock, and asked whether she was not Andali- 
cia Bravo. ‘‘No,” answered she, “I am. her 
brother.” But inquiries instituted by the dis- 
satisfied curé resulted in the confirmation of 
his suspicions. Don Carlos, when told of the 

occurrence, presented the girl with a military 

cross of merit, but ordered that she should ba 

sent to the military hospital in Durango, to 

become a nurse there. When he visited this 

hospital Andalicia implored bim, to allow her 

to rejoin her regiment, and Dou Carlos is said 


to have promised that when he organized a 
battalion of women he would make ber colon- 
el. She replied, ‘‘That will never happen.”’ 





JAMES B. BRADWELL. 








has been the provocation to excess. The only 


real question, then, between Dr. Clarke and 


Springfield, Ill., Jan, 9, 1874. 


various efforts to obtain a releuse. 


found. It was afterward found by a mounted . 
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WOMAN'S RIGHT TO VOTE FOR CONGRESS- 
MEN 


John Hooker, Esq., of Hartford, has pub 
lished the following Jegal argument in bebalf 
of Woman's Constitutional right to vote for 
It was read by 





representatives in Congress. 

the author at the Annual meeting of the Con- 

necticut Woman Suffrage Association in New 

Haven last Thursday week. 

To the President of the Connecticut Woman 
Suffrage Arsociation -— 
MavamM—Professional engagements will pre 

vent my attendance at your convention this 
week, al di will therefure say @ lew words by 
letter on the subject upon which Ishouid prob 
ably have spoken it I bad been present. Miss 
Anthony, 1 understand, is to be with you, 
and is to give an account of ber recent trial 
and conviction for voting. In my opinion she 
had the right to vote and the conviction was 
wrong. She voted only for a Representative 
in Congress, and to her right to cast such a 
vote I confine myself. 

The Constitution of the United States pro 
vides that representatives to Congress shall 
be “chosen by the people,” the states fixing 
the “qualifications” of the voters. 

In the first place what does the term “peo- 
ple” here mean? This term is used in seven 
other places in the Constitution. In five of 
these, women are beyond question embraced 
with men. In two of them the term is used 
in the same indefinite manner a= here, afford 
ing perbaps no argument for either view, cer- 
tainly none against the view which Iam tak- 
ing. The wore important of these two is the 
preamble, which says, “We, the people ordain 
this Constitution.” Here it might be taken 
to mean only the people who are recognized 
as the depositaries of political power, viz, 


the men; but it is to be borne in mind that at | 


this time the nation was framing a constitu 
tion, and that it was not yet determined who 
were to be voters under it—that its professed 
object was to secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves “and their posterity ;” mean- 
ing, of course, the posterity of the women as 
well as of the men, and including in that pos- 
terity the women that should be born as well 
as the men—and especially that, in view of 
the expected immigration of thousands who 
were to participate in the benefits of the free 
government they were establishing, some- 
thing fur more was intended by the terms 
“people,”’ and “ourselves” and our “posteri- 
ty” than a limitation to those, and the posteri- 
ty of those, who were at that time the recog- 
nized political actors in the establishment of 
the Constitution. It may be added, that if 
the term be regarded here as ambiguous, the 

rinciples of interpretation applied to such a 
ree Constitution require us to give it the 
larger rather than the narrower meaning. 

The other cases to which I refer are the 
provisions—Ist, for “the right of the people 
personally to assemble and petition for a re- 
dress of grievances ;” 2d, for “the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms;” 3d, for “the 
right of the people to be secure against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures; 4th, that 
“the enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny 
others retained by the people.” It is per- 
fectly clear that all these are the rights of 
women equally with men, and that the term 
“people” as here used was intended to embrace 
both. 

If it be objected that women have never 
voted under the provision of the Constitution 
we are considering, and that so a practical 
unfavorable construction has been put upon 
it, I reply, first, that a constitutional right is 
never lost by the neglect to use is; and in the 
next place, that the 14th Amendment recently 
adopted presents the question in a new form 
which entirely obviates all objection growing 
out of the practical construction claimed. 
Until that amendment was adopted the status 
of women as regards citizenship had never 
been legally determined, and different legal 
opinions have been held with regard to it. 
The prevailing opinion has been that women 
were citizensonly in a qualified serse, there 
being numerous decisions to the effect that 
the term “citizen’’ is properly applicable only 
to those persons who have the right to vote. 
Thus Mr. Justice Daniel, in the Dred Scott 
case, 19 Howard, 476, says: “There is not, it 
is believed, to be found in the theories of 
writers on government, or in any actual exper- 
iment heretofore tried, an exposition of the 
term ‘citizen’ which has not been understood 
as conferring the actual possession and enjoy- 
ment, or the perfect right of acquisition and 
enjoyment of all privileges, civil and political.” 
It being taken for granted that women had 
not the right to vote, it followed necessarily 
that they were regarded as citizens, if at all, 
only in a qualified sense. But now by the 
14th Amendment they are made citizens be- 
yond all possible question. That Amendment 
provides that “all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.’ 
These terms of course embrace women, and 
there can no longer be any question as to their 
citizenship. 

If, therefore, we concede that women have 
not been entitled to vote for representatives 
in Congress uutil now, because not fully citi- 
zeus and therefore not a part of the “‘people”’ 
(a point which | concede only for the purpose 
of the argument,) yet now, being made full 
citizens, they have become a part of the “peo- 
ple,” aud can, as such, avail themselves of the 
right of the “people” to vote for representa- 
tives in Congress. It is as if the Constitution 
had said “‘Representatives in Congress shall be 
chosen by the citizens of the States,” and by 
either a general public opinion, or perhaps a 
decision of the Suvreme Court, they had been 
held not to be citizens and so not entitled to 
vote; in which case, on now being made citi- 
zens. they would have a right to fall back on 
the original right of citizens and vote for Re 
presentatives in Congress. 

And now let us consider the second branch 
of our inquiry,—W2aat is meant by the term 
“qualifications ?” The States may fix the 
qualifications of the voters. What is the lim- 
itation of this power? 

The etymology of the word, its ordinary 
use, and the reason of the thing, concur in 
showing that something different was intended 
from an absolute and perpetual exclusion. 
The word means in its etymology not a quality, 
which may be something fixed and unchange- 
able, but the acquisition of a quality. It 
comes of course from the verb “to qualify,” 
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which Webster defines thus—"‘To make such 
as is required—to give added qualities to—to 
make capable’ —and gives as synonyms of the 
word, “To fit, equip, prepare? capacitate.” A 
qualification therefore must be sometbing 
thich a person can attain to or acquire 
Thus the State may require the elector to 
take an oath every time he votes. It may re- 
quire him to be of a certain age, and to have 
resided in the district a certain time. It may 
perhaps impose a property quali cation, be 
cause the necessary amount may be acquired, 
Sut it cannot require as a qualification that 
which in the nature of things the citizen can 
never acquire. At that point it becomes ex- 
clusion and not qualification. If this clear 
distinction be not maintained, then there is 
no limit whatever to the power of exclusion 
on the part of the State. It may exclude all 
men who are below a certain bight. It may 
exclude all foreign-born citizens, although 
naturalized and admitted to full citizenship 
under the United States. Indeed, a State 
where the Republican party is in a large ma- 
jority, could in terms forever exclude from the 
tranchise every man who ever voted the Dem- 
oeratic ticket. Or, to take an illustration that 
was well put by one of the ladies before a Com- 
mittee of Congress, “suppose the women are 
allowed to vote in Massachusetts, and being a 
large majority over the men, turn around and 
exclude the men ;” upon the theory that I am 


combatting, this exclusion would be perfectly | 


constitutional. Mr. Sumner’s argument on 
this point has left really nothing to be said 
and has never been answered. 

My view of this legal question is not serious- 
| ly affected by the decision of Judge Hunt to 
the contrary. I sometime ago advised strong- 
ly against exposing the question to a preserit 
decision of the courts, because such decisions, 
I thought, would probably be unfavorable, 
The decisions of courts are affected by the 
The judges of one 


| state of public sentiment. 


generation decide @ question unanimously one | 


way, and the judges of the next generation 
decide the samé precise questicn unanimous. 
ly the other way, while all that has occurred 
| to affect the case is a change of public senti- 
ment. Judges not unfrequently admit this fact 
in giving their opinions. They often refer to 
“the tendency of legislation,” as a reason why 
their decisions should tend in the same diree- 
| tion, even upon questions not touched in any 
| direct way by legislation. This “tendency of 
| legislation”? is only an expression of a pro- 
gressing public opinion. Just as soon as the 
| general tendency of legislation is toward the 
| right of women to vote, the decisions of the 
| courts will tend in the same direction. Such 
| tendency has begun and is sure to increase, 
| but in the meantime every adverse decision 
| becomes of itself a new obstacle to be over- 
| come, in addition to the difficulties of the ori- 

ginal question. I believe thoroughly, however, 

in the expediency of the decorous assertion by 
| women of all the political rights which they 
| believe themselves to have. The Christian 
| Union of last week well says, in speaking of 
the refusal of the Misses Smith, of Glaston- 
bury, to pay their taxes so long as they were 
not allowed to vote, and addressing a town 
meeting on the subject, that “there is nothing 
which helps forward a truth so fast as to trans- 
| late it from the abstract into the concrete.” 

It helps on that agitation which is essential to 
| progress. Until by agitation and discussion 
| the public mind, and with itthe judicial mind, 

is convinced that women ought to have the 

right to vote, the judges will decide against 

the right, and give most plausible reasons for 
| their decision. The adoption of the rule of a 
narrow construction will be all they will need. 
When they are so convinced, they will decide 
in favor of the right, and give more plausible 
reasons for such a decision than I have been 
able to do for my opinion. The adoption of 
the rule of a liberal construction of the Consti- 
tution, in favor of the extension of political 
rights, will be all they will need. So it comes 
te a question, after all, of convincing the pub- 
lic mind that women ought to vote,and but 
little is gained by any course of action that 
does not tend to that result. 

Iam noagitator myself. It is my sense of 
justice, with some love of my fellowmen, that 
makes mea reformer; while I shrink in al- 
most an unmanly way from any reformatory 
work. But I havea great respect, and I may 
say admiration, for one who, like Miss An- 
thony, at the sacrifice of her own peace and 
| comfort, and of every worldly interest, is put- 

ting herself in the fore-front of the battle for 
the rights of her sex, prompting thereby, as I 
believe, not only their own great good, but the 
best we fare of the nation. 

It will of course be observed that I have 
.confined my argument to the right of women 
to vote for representatives in congress. The 
question so much discussed, as to their gen- 
eral right, I do not bere consider. 

Respectfully yours, 
JouNn HOOKER. 





NOVA SCOTIA VINDICATED. 


It is no unusual thing for an accurate and 
conscientious listorian, to travel many miles 
in order to verify the facts he states. 

In two days, or less, Dr. E. H. Clarke could 
have been transported by boat or car, to that 
healthy locality, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. He 
could have seen for himself the blooming com- 
plexions, sturdy frames and unharassed ex- 
pressions of the little provincials. In a few 
hours more, he could have observed similar 
manifestations of vigor among the children of 
Halifax. But the question would quickly sug- 
gest itself, “Have I not been doing these peo- 
ple an injustice?” Was I right in attributing 
their unusual health to the “significant fact 
that until the past year there have been in 
Nova Scotia, no public schools, and compara- 
tively few private ones,” and in insinuating 
that, “to the Sabbath School alone is due all 
the knowledge they possess?” He would find 
public and private schools in successful opera- 
tion all over the capital city, while the county 
schools are placed at no greater distance from 
| each other than three or four miles. He would 
find ministers, lawyers, physicians, ladies and 


| 


knowledge, the majority of whom have been 
educated within the borders of their own 
province. 











geutlemen cultivated in every department of 
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If the statement be true that these Nova 
Scotians had no public sebools till within the 
past year, what a mushroom growth they 
have made, and what a precocious generation | 
this must be! 

Many of the most successful professional 
men in Nova Scotia never went outside of the 
provinee till their education was completed 
and some of them practised years before see- 
ing anything more of the world. 

Such discoveries as these would be sugges- 
tive if not alarming to the author of “Sex in 
Education.” He might be led tosuspect that 
his eloquent little work may contain other un- 
reliable statements, and that these may in- 
volve equally unsound conclusions. 

AN IxsuRED NOVA SCOTIAN. 


OUR NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 


When in the course of human events the 
boundaries o& existing political creeds become 
too narrow for the needs of a great people, it 
| must build for itself other temples, whose por- 
| tals shall be broad enough to let the homeless 





in. 

Apologies feeble and faint, were offered by | 
various Republican papers, after the fall elec- 
| tions, by way of cold comfort for recent de- 
| feats. 
| “Off year in politics,” “natural reaction,” 
| “inertia,” “temporary lull in interest.” These 
| were but words to sugar coat the bitter pill— 
| the unpalatable truth that the Republican par- 
| ty must soon take back seats. Allignored the 
| real cause, the fact that where there is no vital 
| issue, an organization must soon give up the 

ghiost. 

We have trusted the Republican party, be- 
| cause its principles have been true, because 
its record has been glorious. But since the 
object has been gained for which it sprang 
into being, has it now any definiteaim? What 
is the import of its continued existence ? 

It meant something, once, to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. When, in 1861, the key-note was 
struck, and the States filed in, one by one, to 
the music of a great Idea; an uprising people, 
an army with a million front,—all meant some- 
thing. It meant, then, that Justice had arisen 
in her terrible beauty, and that Oppression was 
doomed to die. ‘ 

But now, as the party sits victorious and 
garlanded, the nation asks ‘‘What will you do 
next?” 

“This is the side of great principles,” re- 
plies the Republican party, 

“But what is your work to-day?” demands 
the nation. 

“We have achieved mighty results, and ours 
is a peerless history,” waives the Republican 
party. 

“Nay,” says the nation, ‘‘we care not for 
your jubilations, we honor your history in so 
far as it is a portend of your future: but the 
cry of our sorrowing ones, of those who hun- 
ger, of those who thirst, of those who are sick 
and in prison, is not ‘What is your history ?’ 
but ‘What will you do for us?” 

And, to day, greater numbers than they who 
threw overboard the tea in Boston Harbor, one 
hundred years ago, who still endure the injus- 
tice of taxation without representation will 
soon declare “If you cannot respond to our 
moan of oppression, another must come to the 
front who will.” 

From the hour that the Republican party 
broke its pledge, and proved false to the Wo- 
man Suffragists, its knell was struck. A par- 
ty cannot long subsist on its records; its mis- 
sion must be to the living, not to the dead ; it 
must herald the hope of today, not burn in- 
cense on the pyres of long ago. 

Call its defeat “off-year’s results,” “reac- 
tionary tide,”—by whatever smooth, consoling 
terms you will, yet if the party rests upon its 
laurels, saying, ‘‘We deserve well of our coun- 
try for our bright history, therefore we can 
sleep now until the judgment,” then its days 
are numbered. Soon it will expire, and the 
coroner’s verdict will be “Died of too much 
history.” 

Then we will ask the women of America 
who struggled at home, who toiled in Southern 
hospitals, who gave their sons for their coun- 
try, to come to its burial and pay it “respect. 
fui consideration !” 

A party does not make its platform, the 
platform is, or ought to be, the exponent of the 
popular need. Even should the Republicans 
enlist for the enfranchisement of women, they 
would require a new charter ; the old one would 
be null, for its animus was only freedom to the 
African. Is not the question of the liberty of 
all Womanhood worthy of an organization dis. 
tinctively its own? Is it not worthy of a new 
name aud a new baptism ? 

Lucy Stone, prophetess of the practical, as 
she is, seems to have foreseen this, and the 
Woman Suffrage Political Clubs have been 
springing up of late, all over New England. 
They may prove to be the seeds of the Coming 
Party. We would not be visionary nor too 
sanguine; but should the Suffragists unite 
with the Anti-Monopolists or Grangers of the 
great West, America may hear from them in 
1876. 

“But what!” exclaims some faithful Repub- 
lican, shuddering at the thought, “you surely 

would not desert the old ship? You would’nt 





| heart, all show that your work is done. You 





be false to your colors ?”’ 











We abies censure his dismay, for the! TTH E BEST WORK 


scarred veteran fought for this party all 
through the darkness from its midnight to its 
morning, and he does not realize that the 
colors have ceased to mean what they meant 
in their early royalty. There isa vast waste 


of Star-spangled-bannerism in being true to | 


your side, when the object of fidelity has 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
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ceased to exist save as a myth; when, unlike | 
faith, it is the substance of things not hoped | PA | N - K | L L E R, 


for. Why cling to the cage when the bird has 
flown? Why clasp the frame when the spirit 


| is departed ? 


“Desert the ship?”’ Yes! If the ship that 
has returned from her voyage triumphant, is 
ever after to flap her sheets idly in harbor, a 


useless hulk, not brave enough to risk a voy- | 
age, while another, fresh-launched, is spread- | 


| 


ing sails for shadowed lands to bring the ex- | 


iled children home, then duty bids us desert 
the old ship for the new. , 
Good-bye, then, Republican party. Not in 
malice do we leave you, toc deeply do we love 
and reverence the memory, of your starry 
career; but the rust that has gathered on your 
iron sides, the decay that has entered your 


have lived a thousand years in your eventful 
score, and few of those who lead you now are 
the men who guided you through the storm. 
Not strong enough to brave another course, 
old and wearied, rest in peace. 

It is to the young ship with its charter for 
Equal Liberty that we would commit our des- 
tinies for our New Departure. Leaving tothe 
timorous the Moslem- worship of the Setting 
Sun, our prow is outward bound, and our pilot 
looks mornward, SELWYN L, STELLIs. 

New York, Jan., 1874. 


—<—— 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ON PRISON DISCi- 
PLI 


No one is likely to accuse Miss Florence 
Nightingale (says the Daily News, Oct. 18), of 
a brutal indifference to human suffering, or of 


an impatient ignorance of the disposition of | 


our criminal classes, and the best means of re- 
forming them. Yet, in a letter she has just 
written on the subject of Prison Discipline— 
recommending, for one thing, that persons who 
have committed crimes against property should 
be kept in prison until they had made good the 
amount they had stolen or obtained through 
forgery—the followiog sharp and concise sen- 
tence occurs :—‘‘For crimes accompanied with 
violence, especially violence towards women 
and children, I would whip.” This is the opin- 
ion of a lady who, as we say, is not likely to 
be accused of any want of Christian charity, 
while it is also the fruit of a large experience 
of the classes among whom such offences are 
most frequent. The many estimable people 
who abhor the notion of the lash, and who of- 
fer a number of objections to its use which are 
onfly too well founded, are sometimes in the 
habit of talking of those who are compelled 
to admit the necessity of this form of punish- 
ment as if they could only hold such an opin- 
ion through a deplorable lack of sympathy. 
Their hearts are supposed to be as the nether 
millstone ; some defect of imagination causes 
them to be blind to the outrage on humanity 
involved in whipping the garroter or the wo- 
man-beater. But this isa somewhat gratui- 
tous assumption. These persons may be quite 
as benevolent as those who shudder at the no- 
tion of flogging; only their benevolence takes 
a different direction. Their &ympathy goes to 
the passer-by, who is suddenly seized and 
thrown down, his fingers twisted out of their 
sockets, and his watch carried off; or to the 
woman who is flung head-foremost down stairs, 
and left to crawl off to some neighbor's door- 
step; and they find they have not much left 
for the authors of such occurrences. 


—_— — — 


MRS. STOWE ON CO-EDUCATION. 


“Those who contend against giving Woman 
the same education as man,” says Mrs. Stowe, 
“do it on the ground that it would make the 
woman unfeminine, as if nature had done her 
work so slightly that it could be so easily 
raveled and knit over. In fact, there is a mas- 
culine and feminine element in all knowledge 
and aman and a woman, put to the same 
study, extract only what their nature fits them 
to see—so that knowledge can be fully orbed 
only when the two unite in the search and 
share the spoils. While Moses was full of 
Romulus and Numa, Mara pondered the story 
of the nymph Egeria,—sweet parable in which 
lies all we have been saying.” 


PRISON REFORM NEEDED. 


Charles Bradlaugh is announced to speak 
in Boston soon upon the Prison question, a 
subject in which Massachusetts is especially 
interested. Itis said that he will advocate 
labor in prisons, and separate institutions for 
women. One reform which is especially need- 
ed is some provision whereby the earnings of 
married men may be applied during their im- 
prisonment to the support of their wives and 
families. For instance, if a man beats his wife 
and endangers her life he is locked up, and the 
poor woman who was first beaten is afterward 
half starved and deprived of his earnings, while 


the children go hungry and in rags. Such is 
justice ! , 


THE GREAT 


Family Medicine of the Age. 
TAKEN INTERNALLY. IT CURES 
Dysentery, Cholera, Diarrhea, 
Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 

Bowel Complaints, Painters’ Colic, 
Liver Complaint ; Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sore Throat, Sudden Colds, 
Coughs, &c., &c. 

USED EXTERNALLY, IT CURES 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Sores, Sprains, Toothache, Pain 
in the Face, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Frosted Feet, &c., 
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PAIN-KILLER, 


After a thorough trial by innumerable living wit- 
nesses, has proved itself THE MEDICINE OF THE 
AGE, Itis an internal and external remedy, One 
positive proof of its eflicacy is, that its sales have con- 
stantly increased, and wholly upon its own merits, 
The effect of the 


Pain-Killer 


Upon the patient when taken internally, in case of 
Cold, Cough, Bowel Complaint, Cholera, egg 
and other afflictions of the system, has been truly 
wonderful, and has won for it a name among medical 
ae mea eat that can never be forgotten. Its success 
n removing pain, as az external remedy, ir cases of 
Burns, Bruises, Sores, Sprains, Cuts, Stings of In- 
sects, and other causes of suffering, has secured for it 
such a host of testimony, as an infallible remedy, 
that it will be handed down to posterity as one of the 
greatest medica] discoveries of the nineteenth century. 
The Pain-Killer 

derives much of its papeteety from the simplicity 
attending its use, which gives it a peculiar value ina 
family. The various diseases which may be reached 
by it, and in their incipient stages eradicated, are 
among those which are peculiarly fatal if suffered to 
run; but the curative magic of this Ps at 
once disarms them of their terrors. In all respects it 
fulfils the conditions of a popular medicine. 

Be sure you call for and get the genuine Pain- 
Killer, as many worihless nostrums are attempted to 
pe sold on the great reputation of this valuable med- 
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Great Sale, 220 Washington Si., Boston. 

MARSTON HOUSE, 
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17 frattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
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Ge Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
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Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happ to accommodate their t 8 witb clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
neo Decaicomaniae 
rench and English Note P: d U Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pons, x — 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 




















CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mas* 


Cali Early. Send for Price Liste 
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GERMAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION pendence. Other evidences of progress, the 
OF NEW YORK. | election of women as directors of industrial 


stock companies, their appointment as custo- 











Eprrors WomAN’s JouRNAL:—At the last | dians of royal museums, and their employ- 
meeting of the German Woman Suffrage As- | ment in the telegraph service were briefly 


sociation of New York, held last Monday in 
the Turner Hall of this city, the monthly re- 
port on the progress of Woman’s cause had 
been prepared by Mrs. MARIE RACHEL. 
After Mr.GuNTLACH had ‘called the meet- 
ing to order, this lady proceeded to read it. 
She began by stating that, although the four 
years trial that had been given Woman Suf- 
_ frage in Wyoming territory, bad been pro- 
' nounced by Governor Campbell to be a com- 
plete success, she was of the opinion that Con- 
gress unbiased by the strongest evidence, as us- 
ual, would do its master’s bidding and pass the 
> infamous Utah-bill. Yet she was certain that 
> the women of Utah, although mislead by hy- 


ve pocrites and false prophets, would protest un- 


animously against their disfranchisement, as 
some of them do already protest against the 
' shame of polygamy. 
" __ She next mentioned Iowa and the lead it 
"had taken among the States of the Union, 
. in practically promoting Woman’s cause. 
™ She felt bound to state her deep regret at the 
j boasting of some journals of the fact, that 
more and more women are filling the pulpit. 
Being herself a free-thinker, like many of her 
§ German co-workers, she could not see great 
progress of our cause in the fact of women be- 
coming pious shepherdesses. In explanation 
of the discrepancy between her views and 
those of her American sisters, she alluded to 
the old, time-honored habit of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race of not allowing reason to scientifical- 
ly examine religious matters. She declared 
herself, however, fully convinced that this 
» would be different before long. After record- 
ing the object and importance of the different 
Tea Parties all over the land, the speaker 
briefly sketched the abilities of each of the 
_ newly-elected Boston School Committee mem- 
bers, clearly demonstrating their qualifica- 
tions. 
Turning to the study of women, she enum- 
erated some of the colleges and universi- 
‘ ties, here and abroad, which have granted or 
E refused admission to female students, and al- 
'*  Juded to a very old case of a woman who 
} - knocked at a college door and was denied the 
‘ right of admittance, viz., that of Lucinda 
Foote, a gir! of twelve years, who, in 1783, 
was fully prepared for Yale, but not admit- 
ted. 
Some meetings held in New York, during 
the last month, were the next topic; the ex- 
ample of the young, energetic Miss Boone, 
who lectured on her eight years experiences 
in canvassing, was held up as worthy of imi- 
tation. The meeting in Plimpton Hall, at 
which resolutions were adopted, protesting 
against the re-introduction of corporal pun- 
ishment in our public schools, was named by 
the speaker as a sign of the growing indepen- 
¥ _ dence of women, concerning their own or 
their children’s affairs. But,as regards facts 
she had to state that the best and most hu- 
mane of pedagogues have pronounced uvhesi- 
ig “tatingly for the necessity of this form of pun- 
_ ishment in order to maintain discipline, es- 
5 pecially in New York schools, 
i. Mrs. Lyman, having proposed in a meet- 
' ing of the “Woman’s Social Education So- 
ciety” the institution of training schools for 
cooks, chambermaids, &c., the speaker sug- 
_ gested that want of knowledge or of modera- 
__. tion on the part of the house-keeper, was just 
> as often the cause of domestic vicissitudes as 
as Biddy’s clumsiness or stupidity. Mrs. 
ACHEL proposed, for the future, co-opera- 
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Fs tion in house-keeping on a large scale, and 


‘until this conld be adopted, counseled both 
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parties, lady and servant, moderation and 
good-will to obviate the necessary evils of the 
institution of domestic service, due to the 
‘a é ependence of one human being upon anoth- 

er’s grace. 

The report of the syndicate of Cambridge 
niversity was next criticised, and it was 
hown that the lady studeuts in every respect 
excelled their brother students. The acknowl- 
~ edgement of this fact, somewhat humiliating 
' to the faculty, had not been frankly made, but 
Certain dodges had been adopted to save ap- 
Pearances. The records as they stand, how- 
€ver, are so plainly in favor of the ladies, that 
_ po clear-headed person could be misled by the 

__ professors. 

_ The old controversy about equal pay to 
men and women for equal services rendered, 
_ had been revived by a petition to that effect 
handed in by the lady teachers of the public 
schools of New York to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Rachel said she would like to 
know how many petitions, like the one re- 
ferred to, would still have to be ignored as 
this one was, before the applicants would be- 
come aware that they have a right to ask per- 
emptorily instead of petitioning, and that 
Political equality is the true and the only way 
to social emancipation. 

In Germany, the speaker continued, the 
Women hold meetings in order to fix a nor- 
mal price for provisions, which have of late, 
enormously risen; she hoped that from but- 
ter, cheese and milk, her sisters across the 
°cean would soon follow the example given 
by a few, and would proceed en masse to take 
Steps towards securing their political inde- 


mentioned. P 


| The speaker then touched upon the repeat- 


ed success of Englishwomen in astronomy, 


the appointment of Miss Poison as Assistant 


| Astronomer, at the Madras (Sudia) Observa- 
| tory, the recent controversy victoriously led 
by another lady astronomer with Mr. Proc- 
| tor, President of the Ro Astronomical So- 
| ciety. 

The courageous and sagacious conduct of 
Mrs. Barnard, the Emigrant Commissioner, 
was next mentioned, and her record was fa- 


gentlemen, her co-commissioners. 

Lastly, the speaker censured, in quite severe 
terms, the absurd attempt made at Woburn, 
Mass., to establish a female colony in which 


ours, Mrs. Rachel added, which pronounces for 
equal rights must always disapprove of ex- 
periments like these. The object of the As- 
sociation was not to perpetuate the suppres- 
sion of one sex by the other, by reversing 
present institutions, but to secure equal rights 
to all human beings. The many successes 
which she had been glad to record were the 
certain prophecy of future victory. 

Matrimony in its relation to Emancipation, 
was the subject of the eveuing’s lecture, de- 
livered by Mr. ALEXANDER JONAS. This 
gentleman began by stating that, in his opin- 
ion, it was of the greatest importance to dis- 
prove the validity of the principal objections 
uttered against the enfranchisement of Wo- 
man, to the effect, that utter ruin of all ma- 
trimonial aod family relations would be its 
immediate consequence. 

It was to this idea that we owed the pro- 
duction of the innumerable caricatures, pic- 
torial and editorial, that fill the columns of 
many papers; with all of them the intention 
was plain enough. One of the greatest 
movements of the present Age was to be ridi- 
culed by a reversal of the time-honored rela- 
tion between the sexes. Women are depicted 
on horseback or smoking and drinking in 
club-meetings, while their husbands are at- 
tending to domestic duties, rocking babies, 
cooking meals,etc. The manner of argumen- 
tation adopted, the lecturer, continued, suffi- 
ciently illustrated the weakness of the cause 
of our opponents. 

On the contrary, the political emancipation 
of Woman would lead to results just opposite 
to those predicted by our short-sighted adver- 
saries. Not only would matrimony be 
brought to greater perfection, but for a major- 
ity of people its true ideal would then first 
become realized. The greater scope for dis- 
playing their abilities that would be afforded 
to women through social equality resulting 
from political emancipation, would even en- 


partners for the foundation of their own 
homes. Mr. Jonas proceeded to prove this 
by introducing statistical evidence of the 
constant increase in the number of unmar- 
ried persons of both sexes all over the world, 
showing that the principal reason for this 
phenomenon, is the want of the material 
means of subsistence. 

Love, according to his definition, is an in- 
voluntary, sensual desire with no other ob- 
ject but that of gratification, while matrimony 
is that relation of Man to Woman which, being 
voluntary entered upon, is the most impor- 
tant one, as regards its purpose as well as its 
effects. The most intimate union for life, 
pledged to mutual support, this, he thought 
was the correct definition of the essence of 
ultimate purpose of matrimony. But this 
ena could not be reached without the abso- 
lute identity of the intellectual interests of 
both husband and wife. . 

The lecturer sketched in a somewhat satiri- 
cal manner the present state, as brought about 
by the difference in the education of the 
sexes; but, he added that, as soon as polit- 
ical equality was established, the education 
of young women would be more like that of 
young men, directing their attention to the 
achievement of great and noble ends instead of 
confining it to vain and trifling objects, as at 
present. Out of this would grow a genuine 
feeling of mutual understanding, a cheerful 
participation in common efforts, a mutual 
perfection, a truthfulness of sentiments which 
are in these days the exception in married life. 


course, directly opposed to what had been 
commonly called “Free-love.” For the true 
nature of matrimony is that it is inseparable, 
because united by bonds stronger than those 
of the law, it means clear perception of duty 
and its fulfillment, while free-love means 
nothing but inconstancy, capriciously break- 
ing loose from every duty. The lecturer was 
convinced that the children springing from 
parents, thus united, would certainly be a 
generation superior in every respect to the 
one brought up at present. 

The objection that all this might be accom- 
plished without political emancipation of Wo- 
man, Mr. Jonas did not consider valid. Theo- 
ry and practice are entirely different from 
each other; for all accomplishments and abili- 





ties which are not acquired for practical ap- 





vorably compared with that of the two learned | 


men were to be disfranchised. A party like | 


able a much greater number of them to find | 


This conception of matrimony was, of 


plication, will invariably be completely forgot. | 
ten without practice. 

Furthermore, Woman is most interested in 
,and best adapted to judge about Woman's 
| affairs; but, in order to control the legal 
measures necessary to her own welfare she 
| must exercise the right of suffrage, the sub- 
| lime right of every sovereign citizen, so that 


| her voice might not pass unheard; but that | 


| her vote may be duly weighed at the decisive 
moment; that she would thus be enabled to 
unite her efforts with those of man, and to take 
an active part in determining the fate of man- 
kind. A. OprENHEIM, Act, Secretary. 





NO CREED. 


One peculiarity of women’s gatherings 


ties, which they exhibit. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that wo- 
'men can thus come together as members of 
| all the Christian churches, to discuss the. vital 
questions that have a bearing upon Woman’s 
future, and the future of the race, and not 
even give a hint by which we can determine 
the creed of the speaker or reader. 

At the late Woman’s Congress in New York, 
we were together, three days; and every mo- 
ment was fully occupied; and we formed tol- 
erably correct estimates of the education, tal- 
ent, and zeal of the various speakers, but did 
not get a single clue to the denomination to 
which they generally belonged. They came 
together to serve God and Humanity, and not 
to build up any particular sect. 

The same was the case at the very interest- 
ing Woman Preacher’s Convention, held in 
Boston, last May. Wecame together from the 
various churches, even as the multitude came 
from all the nations upon the Pentecostal day. 
Truly upon the daughters did God’s spirit 
seem to rest, and we all understood this new 
spiritual baptism, even as the tongue where- 
in we were born. A thousand blessings upou 
the noble woman who bade us thus come to- 
gether! Our brothers do not so well under- 
stand this principle of Christian union. 

At Danbury, Coun.,on Thanksgiving day, 
it was deemed an unheard of event, that the 
Universalist minister was invited to read the 
Scriptures at a union service ina Methodist 
Church. It was paraded in the papers as an 
event brought about by the “power of prayer.” 
Even the famous Evangelical Alliance, which 
so recently convened in New York, allied 
itself only with those who “followed us,’’ to 
the exclusion of the larger part of Christen- 
dom. I wonder if Jesus would have been less 
pleased, if all his children had been courteous- 
ly invited! 

Or would the holy angels, who commission- 
ed the women to tell the disciples that Christ 
had risen, have been shocked if some Chris- 
tian womau had been invited to read a paper, 
or to speak in that august assembly ? 

Public opinion is changing rapidly for the 
better, upon these questions. Men and wo 
men are learning that there is work to be 
done for the world, outside of the pale of 
their particular churches. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” not by their creeds, 

Sarau M. C. PERKLNS. 





INTERESTING HISTORICAL REMINISENCES. 


At the Tea Party of the New York City So- 
ciety, in Union League Halli, Mrs, L. D. 
Blake said they were assembled here to com- 
memorate the great event of one hundred 
years ago, but she did not think they were 
going to let Boston absorb all the honors of 
the night. New York had had something to 
do with that movement (applause) and she 
felt proud in looking over the records, to see 
how weil it had done its part. That great ef- 
fort did not nave its origin in the fact that the 
tax imposed on tea was unjust, but because 
it was imposed without the consent of the 
persons taxed. Nor was tea the only article 
so taxed; for glass, paper and painter’s colors 
were included. It was because the people had 
not been asked about it that they resisted it, 
and they succeeded in having the tax on 
these last named articles repealed, but the 
tax on tearemained. The English said, “But 
we send our soldiers to your country to pro- 
tect you, and that is enough in return for 
your tax money,” and she supposed that 
would be the answer made to-day to the de- 
mand of women, that they shall not be taxed 
unless they are allowed to participate in the 
framing of the laws and the expenditure of 
the revenues derived from them. However, 
King George’s merchant’s monoply continued 
to send out their tea, and everybody knew 
what became of it when it reached Boston. 
(Applause.) Bat t» come to New York. 
There was in this city at that time an organi- 
zation properly known as “Sons of Liberty,” 
but geuerally under the name of “Mohawks.” 
On November, 29, 1773, the ‘““Mohawks”’ held 
a meeting, at which they adopted a series of 
resolutions, each resolution concluding with 
these words: “Whoever shall consent to the 
landing of this tea is an enemy tothe liberties 
of the country.” On the 16th of December, 
one hundred years ago to-night, they met 
again atthethen City Hall, and the Mayor and 
General Lamb were present at the meeting. 
General Lamb in a speech said that the tea 
must not be allowed to be put ashore, and the 
people agreed to that proposition. The ques- 
tion was afterwards put, “Shall the tea be 
landed ?” and the whole assemblage responded 
three times, “No! no! no!’ The tea ships 


were then shortly expected, but in consequence 
of stormy and adverse weather they were 
delayed.” On the 18th of April the ship Nan- 
cy was signalled from the lower bay, under 
command of Captain Lockhart, and was no- 





tified by the people that she should not land 


should be noticed as worthy of commendation. 
It is the utter ignoring of all denominational | 
' 
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days later, and both vessels were kept in the | 
harbor away from the wharves, Finally per- 
mission was given to the commanders to 
come ashore to procure provisions and other 
necessaries ; but they were notitied not to go } 
near the Custom House to secure the entry of 
their cargoes. Some of their actions, how- 
ever, at last awakened suspicion, and the 
“Mobawks” determined to throw the cargoes 
overboard ; but before they could act a num- 
ber of resviute people had already done the 
work. And so New York harbor had its 
“Tea-party’’ as well as Bostou (applause.) 
And now the women of New York are hold- 
ing this public meeting with a somewhat 
similar object 
board the Mohawks did well, and she wished 
the women would do likewise and throw over 


| board the tax collectors, in a figurative sense | 


| (laughter). They were here to protest against 
| A I 


| the taxation of women unless they were ac- | 


corded representation also, and the movement, 
she believed, would soon be generally abroad 
in the land. At the close of this meeting 
they would have an opportunity of signing a 
| protest against it, and of thus forming a league 
to signify their disapprobation of the tyranny 
and injustice of Woman's present status. In 
Rochester and San Francisco leagues had 
been already formed, and there were hun- 
dreds of women in the land who had refused 
to pay the taxes levied against their property. 

We have one lady now on the platform who 
has refused to pay and has not paid taxes on 
her property for three years past. ( Applause.) 
At Seneca Falls, in this State, the women 
have refused to be imposed on by these unjust 
laws and have been in the habit of pelting the 
tax collectors with quotations from the Con- 
stitution, and lately they have not been 
troubled, doubtless because the collectors did 
not relish this annual pelting. At Worcester, 
Mass., the collector had in several instances 
obtained judgment against women for the 
amount of taxes assessed, but thus far they 
have not attempted to enforce the judgment— 
(applause)—so that after all it was probable 
that the men were better and juster than the 
laws. (Laughter.) At Glastonbury, Conn., 
two ladies recently came before a town meet- 
ing and told them that they would never 
again pay any more taxes; that they had been 
paying $200 a year and had no voice in the 
expenditure of it; and that if the authorities 
chose to sell out their property all they asked 
was that they would begin with the remotest 
parcels of it, so that their old homestead, 100 
years in the family, might be spared to them 
as long as possible. Mrs. Blake then said that 
in taking up this position the women of to-day 
were not taking a step farther in advance than 
the people did 100 years ago, and cited many 
legislative authorities in support of her claim, 
dating back as far as the Congress of 1765 in 
New York. If taxation without representa- 
tion was slavery 100 years ago, should we use 
any milder term for it now? There were 
here on this platform the grandsons and 
grandaughters of those who made those brave 
old declarations, and in this audience there 
were daughters of the land of Lafayette, of 
Te!l and of Hermann. She asked them, then, 
whether they would calmly contribute their 
aid to a government which refused them equal 
rights. She begged of them to demand with 
one voice that the government either remove 
the unjust extortion or give women their ab- 
solute and inherent freedom. (applause. ) 

In conclusion, Mrs. Blake offered the follow- 
ing resclutions, which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That as an expression of the senti- 
ments of the tax paying women of New York, 
we reiterate, as applied to ourselves, the de- 
claration contained in the bill of rights put 
forth by our ancestors 100 years ago: 

First—That the women of this country are 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of the 
men of the country. 

Second—That it isinseparably essential to 
the freedom of a people and the undoubted 
right of all men and women that no taxes be 
imposed on them but by their own consent 
given in person or by their representatives. 

Third—That the only representatives of 
these women are persons chosen by themselves, 
and that no taxes ever have or can be consti- 
tutionally imposed upon them but by Legisla- 
tures composed of persons so chosen. 

A collection was taken up to defray expenses, 
and notice was given that a petition had been 
prepared for signatures, memoriatizing the 
Legislature for the repeal of the existing un- 
just laws, and that it was desirable that as 


many as could would sign it. 
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Put your Money where it will do the most Good, 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


New is the Time for the Fall Trade. 


FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 


In casting that tea over. | 


| Tn 155 New England Papers, Three Monthe 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


} Pe sh P 
Per Inch PER MONTH, each paper; this list includes 
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23 Papers in Maine, 
| 22 Papers ian New Hampshire, 
| 22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massach usetia, 
16 Papers iw R. i. and Coun. 


For full list of papers send to 
T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 


106 Warhington St, Boston. 
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LITERARY AND 
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NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE ty WILL DO THE MOST GOOD, 

It consists of 75 of the CHOICEST family newspa- 
pers in the country, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of about 85,000 to 
be the very best list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones, 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or Ir reckoned by the month 4,675.480,.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost ever 
$520 00. I guarantee to do it for $4100.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 





T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent, 


106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 





40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 


40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 


FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 


For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 








The following request has been filed with the | 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of New 
York. 


The undersigned, forty-eight years of age, 
resident of the City of New York, does pray 
the granting by this Court to change his first 
name, which was Simon, to the first letter of 
the alphabet, namely A, so as to be able to sign 
all future documents as A Habel; and bases 
his application on the following grounds : 

1. It being universally admitted man being 
superior to animals, he considers the custo® of 
receiving a name by a third person, without 
being able of changing it to his liking, and thus 
being placed on tie same footing with dogs, 
apes, parrots, &c., a degradation of his position 


man. 
2. This degradation is still more stigmatizing 
when the receiving of that name was connect- 
ed with certain rites or ceremonies, identifying 
the receiver with the profession of dogmas 
which in after years he must consider as false. 
For these reasons the undersigned prays to 
be relieved of a sting under which he has suf- 
fered so many years; especially as from such 
achange no harm would arise to anybody 
whatever. 
Simon Haset, 91 Third Street. 

Did it ever occur to Mr. Habel that his wife, 
if he have one, is expected to change her sur- 
name and adopt his own? If he thinks it a 
hardship to keep the name he has always had, 
how much greater the hardshipif he should be 
compelled to take that of his wife. 











The ladies say they don’t care half as much 
about whether “gold is going to par’’ or not as 





her cargo. The tea ship London arrived two 


whether it is “‘cuming to ma.” 


For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 


IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST, 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING 1S THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 


AND DOIT 


AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 
Tr. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
do it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 


than any other agent in New England. 


N. B. Send fer circular. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and 8t. Louis, Jan. 17, 1874. 


_ 


NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send jn their cub 
scription. The change of date on the wrapper of the 


paper will lx their receipt 
- 


Eacn sutecriber will fiud the date at hich his «ub- 
soription expires on bir paper W hen he pay®* his an- 


gual culecription, the changed date of the paper will 
be bie receipt 
j 
NOTICE. | 

The lowa Woanan suffrage Soc lety. at Des Moines, 

have copies of Ut Woman'* JOURNAL, for sale by 


W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


© 

te Peonsyivania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 74 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman + Jounnat for sale 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Bewing Machine of woich the market 
price is 5) 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbe) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2 Ww 
euch. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent | 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,@ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 








ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of ——— in the State 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage isa vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracta.and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by he Ip 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subseribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 ets. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage ix earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place; Bos- 
ton. 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIA 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held in Wesleyan Hall, 
Boston, on Tuesday, January 27, 1874, at 2.30 Pv. M. 
and 7.30 v. M. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be elected, and 
plans of work for the ensuing year will be proposed 
and considered. 

Woman Suffrage Associations and Political Clubs 
are requested to send representatives, and the friends 
of Woman Suffrage from al parts of the State are 
respectfuliy invited 'o be present. 


' him, 


—— 








bis immature brain bave crowded and hurried 
its processes in order to meet the demands of | 
a paying audience! And what a pious and | 
gentle little soul would seem to have taken its | 
leave of us with that meek prayer: “Make | 
room in heaven for one more little child!’ 

We do not write this in order to say hard 
things of the parents of this little boy, nor of 
the theatrical management that employed | 
We wish only to meet the prayer of the 
dying cbild with another, “Great God, do not 
suffer us ever again to crowd out of existence 
a little child who must appeal at the gates of | 
heaven for the peace and nurture denied him 
onearth! Let not a Puritan audience receive 
from such an one the salutation of the Roman | 


arena: Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant.”” And | 
it seems to us that if we should make this 
prayer, the Almighty Father would reply: 
“Let the mothers look to it!” 

Our dear friend and sister, Celia Burleigh» 
has put on record a strong plea for the rights 
of children, in a lecture bearing that title. In 
view of its truths, and of the demands of the 
present moment, it does seem to us that the 
guardianship of the babes of the Common- 
wealth should belong to women, in a shape 
more recognized and tangible than it does at 
present. Some center of help and watchful: 
ness should be established, from which should 
radiate care of such helpless creatures, and 
prevention of such unwise and unnatural em- 
ployment of them. In virtue of this office, 
precocious children should not be allowed to 
draw upon the mental and physical resources 
of their whole life to furnish amusement to 
the many, or even bread to the one or two. 
These wonderful little creatures should enjoy 
a protectorate outside the circle of their im- 
mediate relatives. Justice and Mercy would 
thus keep for the State the talents which lux- 
ury prematurely squanders on the Pit. The 
dumb animal has now his organized system of 
defenders, who may well use the oft abused 
maxim : “noblesse oblige.” More helpless than 
they, because finer and less resisting, the hu- 
man child asks from the united power of Wo- 
manhood, as from ali humanity, the protection 
which helpless things demand in the name of 
Him who sets compassion over against weak- 
ness, and power against need, in order that 
the twofold blessing of giving and receiving 
may rest with the human race. J. W. H. 


THETAX COLLECTED. 


The collector of the taxes appeared at the 
appointed hour, accompanied by four men, a 
dog and a driver, and drove the cows away to 
sell. About forty men had gathered at the 
place of sale, evidently expecting to get them 
at a small price, as they bid very low. The 
four best cows were sold for the taxes. 

Miss Smith, her sister, their tenant, Mr. K. 
and his wife, rode together to look on at the 





James FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. 
JuLia Warp Howe, Chairman Ex, Com. 
Hewnry B. BLACKWBLL, Cor. Sec. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in WEYMOUTH 
Saiurday afternoon and evening, Jan. 17, at 2.30 and 
7.30 vp. M., at Lincoln Hall, 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev, Allen 
P. Folsom, Rev. Mariana T, Folsom and others will 
speak. ‘ 

Admission free, The public are respectfully invit- 
ed.to atiend. 








BUY BACK THE COWS. 


_ A Subscription book will be opened at this 
office, on Monday Jan. 19. to raise funds, 
to cover any and all the cost and loss, to which 
Miss Smith and her sister may be subjected, 
in their heroic effort to secure a legal recogni- 
tion of the fact that taxation and representa- 
tion should be as inseparable in the case of 
women as in the case of men. ; 

This is done without consultation with Miss 
Smith, asd without her knowledge. Smalilas 
well as large sums will be welcome, and a 
woek ought not to pass, before her cows shall 
be restored, and all money lost be made good. 


4REAT GOD! MAKE ROOM IN HEAVEN FOR 
ONE MORE LITTLE ,CHILD. 


The death of the baby violinist who added 
his mite of interest to the pageant of the Naiad 
Queen at the Boston Theatre, may be deemed 
by some a matter of small interest for an edi- 
torial communication. We ourselves had 
never seen either the play or the tittle child, 
but the tragical account of his sudden depar- 
ture from among us, and the record of the 
sweet words, given above, which concluded 
pis sayings on earth, have touched in some 
hearts a chord of sympathy and pity whieh 
will not rest until it has communicated itself 
to others. 

This little child, not yet seven years old, 
had been before the public for more than three 
years. His precocious powers and sensibilities 
had been drawn upon to the utmost in order 
to bring money to his parents. His tender 
life was thus sapped at its foundation. At all 

risks, at every sacrifice, that cruel public was 
to be amused. Heathen Rome had no gladia- 
torial show more barbarous than this. To 
take a tender infant and give it the training 
and nurture of the footlights. What flutter- 
ings must not that little heart have endured 








shameful transaction which deprived them of 
their property under circumstances to which 
no man is ever subjected. The whole story is 
told in another column by Miss Abby Smith, 
and no one could tell it so well. 
A hundred years ago men flew to arms, and 
on the bloody battle field settled, for men, that 
taxation and representation belong together. 
The tall shaft on Bunker Hill commemorates 
their brave defense of a great principle. 
To-day, two women are standing for the de- 
fense of the same principle. Itis not for their 
rights alone or for the rights of women, but it 
is for the very foundation principle of a Repub- 
lican Government. There is no rush of ar- 
mies or booming of cannon to announce their 
attack upon the hoary forces of Prejudice and 
Custom, and there is need of none. 


‘Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong.” 


These women have the Eternal Justice on 
their side, and they will win. 

Somewhere, the stones are «lying, which 
will one day be builded up to mark the spot 
where this bloodless victory was won, and the 
names of these heroic women will be written 
there, the first signers of this new Declaration 
of Independence. 

The world will have learned how safe it is 
to trust to the uttermost the applicatiop of a 
true principle, whether to race, color, condi- 
tion or sex. 

It will have learned, too, the superiority of 
moral over brute forces. It willhave taken a 
step a whole Age onward toward the recogni- 
tion ofequal human rights. L. 8. 


2 oa 


THE LESSON OF UTAH. 


The heartless indifference to the most sa- 


every where manifested by politicians, is pain- 
fully illustrated by Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
letter to the Boston Daily Advertiser, in justi- 
fication of his infamous Utah Bill." We use 
the word “infamous’’ advisedly, because noth- 
ing can be more infamous than an attempt to 
reduce an unprotected class of citizens to per- 
petual political subjugation without argument 
or discussion, and without giving that class 
any Opportunity to be heard in its own behalf. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen says: 


One word as to Suffrage. That was not the 
primary object of the bill. Its object was the 
equal enforcement of thelaw. In view of the 
peculiar condition of the Territory the reason 
why Female Suffrage was probibited is suffi- 
ciently apparent without explanation. In a 
senate that would not under ordinary circum- 


ritory adopting, under the Constitution, such | 
rules of suffrage as they saw proper, through 
along debate, the report of which occupies | 
from twenty to thirty pages of the Globe, I 
think there was not a word said against the | 
limitation of suffrage, as provided in the bill 
in question. 
This is a most startling and significant state- | 
ment. “Not a word was said concerning the 
limitation of suffrage” to male citizens. The | 
repeal of Woman Suffrage was uot even al- | 
juded to during a long debate in the Senate 


| upon a bill which disfranchises the women of 


Utah and which makes any future attempt by 
a woman to vote, a misdemeanor punishable 
with fine and imprisonment, and which pro- 
hibits the men of the Territory from ever 
again extending suffrage to women. This is, 


| indeed, a conclusive evidence of the necessity 


of Woman Suffrage! 

Think of it! Senator Wilson was present, | 
who had bimself introduced a Bill to give wo- 
men suffrage in the Territories. Half-a-dozen 
other Senators, known to be in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage, were present. And yet these | 
men all sat silent and several of them voted 
for this bill which takes away suffrage from 
the women of Utah. Henceforth let women 
trust no man to represent their political inter- | 
ests who is not elected in part by the votes of | 
women. Itis acrowning evidence of {he truth 
of the maxim that “no one class can safely be 
trusted to represent another.”’ 

But Mr. Frelinghuysen says that “the rea- 
son why Female Suffrage was prohibited is 
sufficiently apparent, without explanation, in 
view of the peculiar condition of the Terri- 
tory.” Whyso? Itisnct apparent to any- 
one who believes in the Equal Rights of Wo- 
man. On the contrary, in view of the pecu- 
liar condition of the Territory, Woman needs 
suffrage to-day in Utah more than anywhere 
else, and more than ever before. Look at the 
facts without prejudice, ‘and see if this is not 


| 
| 
| 
} 


80. 

The population of Utah is divided into two 
hostile classes, Mormons and Gentiles. The 
Mormon voters, even without the women, 
largely exceed the Gentiles in number. But 
this preponderance is increased by the votes 
of the women because almost all the women 
of Utah happen to be Mormons. Indeed, al- 
most all the resident population, the farms, 
the homes of Utah, are composed of Mormons. 
They are a peaceable, industrious people, de- 
voted to their peculiar observances, with a 
theology which not only permits but incul- 
cates polygamy as an article of faith, and are 
characterized by the exclusiveness of social 
feeling, which sectarianism develops and per- 
secution intensifies. 

The Gentiles, on the contrary, are chiefly 
composed of miners; rough, reckless frontiers- 
men, without fixed homes, without wives or 
female relatives. This floating population is 
naturally jealous of Mormon supremacy and 
impatient of restraints, whether salutary or 
otherwise. When a Gentile sees a Mormon 
and the women of his family cast several votes, 
he does not stop to consider that he might 
neutralize these votes by making a home and 
inviting his female relatives to leave the East 
and settle with him in Utah. Nor does he 
ask himself whether these women have not 
quite as much right to vote as himself, upon 
questions which equally concern all? He 
simply sees the momentary numerical disad- 
vantage and appeals to the authorities in 
Washington to strike down the women. And 
such men as Senator Frelinghuysen are prompt 
to do his cowardly bidding. 

But it is said, these women help sustain by 
their votes the semi-barbarous institution of 
polygamy. Well, suppose they do. And sup- 
pose that this institution, for which they plead 
the Patriarchal sanctions of the Old Testa- 
ment, is as unnatural and as injurious as its 
bitterést opponents represent it. And suppose 
that we concede without question that forci- 
ble interference by Federal authority is right 
and expedient and necessary. What then? 
Will not these poor women, the victims of a 
false theology and a mistaken sense of duty, 
need hereafter every right and privilege of 
citizenship more than women who are more 
happily circumstanced? If the United States 
Courts are to deprive these women of their so- 
called husbands, and declare them unmarried, 
and pronounce their children bastards, and 
compel them to rely upon their own resources 
for the future support of themselves and their 
children, ought we not at least to recognize 
and respect their equal rights of citizenship? 
Why give a vote to the man who is a polyga- 
mist and refuse it to the woman? Why in- 


cred rights and interests of women, which is | crease the power of the strong and double the 


burthens of the weak? If any class of Mor- 
mons should be disfranchised, it certainly 
ought not to be the women. But 


“Man to man so oft unjust 
Is always so to Woman.” 


The utter indifference of Congress to the 
rights of the women of Utah is in singular 
contrast to its almost morbid sensitiveness in 
regard to the rights of colored men. Suppose 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee, in view 
of the very “peculiar condition” of South 
Carolina, had quietly reported a Bill, the ef- 
fect of which would be to deprive colored men 
of suffrage? Would a long debate have taken 
place without a single allusion to the proposed 
“limitation of suffrage” to white men? On 
the contrary, Mr. Sumner would have exhaust- 











before it gave way toitslast pain! How must 


stances interfere with the people of any Ter- 


ed the resources of eloquent invective, and ey- 


ery Republican Senator would bave denounced 
the proposition as a conspiracy against liberty. 
Let us hope that the day will come when 
the rights of women will find as many and as | 
earnest defenders in the Congress of the Unit- 


' ed States as the rights of colored men find | 


now. But that day will never dawn until the | 


women of America are armed with the ballot. 
H.B.B. | 


—_——— 


WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The ladies elected on the School Board, 
were duly admitted to serve for the current 
year by vote of the Committee, there being | 
seventy-eight yeas to seventeen nays. We | 


give below the disscussion on the question: 
The first meeting of the Schoo! Committee | 


for 1874 was held in Boston, Monday evening, | 
Jan. 12, the Mayor in the chair, aud President | 
Shepard of the Common Council on his right. | 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Lothrop. | 

Messrs. Brown, Adams and Neal were ap- | 
pointed a Committee to receive the creden- 
tials of members, and soon returned reporting 
the number of new members present with the 
proper certificate, among whom were two Wwo- 
men—Miss Abby W. May,of Ward 6, and Miss 
Lucia W. Peabody, of Ward 14. 

Mr. Toland, of Ward 7 moved that the re- 
port be divided. On this a slight debate 
arose, but the motion passed by a‘vote of forty- 
three to thirty-nine, and the male members 
were admitted, 

Dr. Allen, of Ward 14 offered a resolution 
“that the Committee were bound by the opin- 
ion of the City Solicitor, the highest legal au- 
thority of the city, and in accordance with bis 
opinion the women were not legally elected, 
and their seats were vacant.” 

This motion was laid on the table. 

The question then recurred upon the re- 
mainder of the report, admitting the two la- 
dies present. 

Mr. Washburn, of Ward 1 said the ladies 
were just as much entitled to their seats as 
any other person; they brought the same sort 
of certificate that they were duly elected by 
their respective wards by larger majorities 
than most can boast, and as to their eligibil- 
ity, the city solicitor of another city bad de- 
cided in favor of women serving on the Com- 
mittee. There was a power, that of the peo- 
ple, behind them, and the wards sending wo- 
men had a right to have their represerta- 
tives keep their seats until the highest judicial 
tribunal decided otherwise. 

Dr. Lothrop, of Ward 6 said they ought to 
admit them, and then refer the subject to the 
Committ: e on elections for final decision. 

Mr. Fitzgerald of Ward 7 said the question 
might as well be settled now as any time. It 
was all very well to talk about the opinion of 
the city solicitor, but that was a shield merely 
to cover opposition to Woman acting in any 
public office. There were objections, strong 
prejudices held by many against women hold- 
ing public office, and mingling in public affairs ; 
but while he did not belong to that great po- 
litical party which at conventions only was in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, he was convinced 
that a pure-minded and intellectual woman 
was far more fit than a bailot-box stuffer or 
blackguard to hold office or vote, and though 
he was a conservative, on this question he was 
in favor of admitting the women to full com- 
munion. He quoted with great effect a verse 
of poetry taken from the school reader, enti 
tled “No sex in heaven,” and said no one 
doubted their ability, and while nine-tenths of 
the teachers are women, why should we de- 
prive ourselves of the labors and capacity of 
women, waiting and anxious to serve their 
fellow-citizens* Women were particularly 
well fitted to stand guard and direct the edu- 
cation of youth, and it was this fact which had 
disarmed prejudice and led multitudes to 
give them their votes. He alluded to the 
opinion of the judiciary committee of last year 
in favor of women hoiding office, and exam. 
ined the city ordinance upon the subject, and 
declared that it offered no effective opposition 
to their admission. If there was no direct 
statutury provision against it, it would bea 
gross injustice to the several wards to deprive 
them of the services of members they deliber- 
ately voted to send and elected. 

Rev. Mr. Means of Ward 14 followed ina 
speech of fifteen minutes against the admis. 
sion of women on the ground of its illegality. 

Mr. Merrill of Ward 11 acknowledged the 
right of the board to determine the question. 
He thought that it made very little difference 
to anyone outside of the board, if these ladies 
were admitted. The question was simply 
whether they would accept these ladies as 
members or not. Whatever the decision, there 
could be no doubt that the machinery of the 
public schools would go on just the same as 
ever. 

Mr. Stedman of Ward 9 was in favor of the 
acceptance of thereport. He was not going to 
fight the opinion of his ward, which was made 
up of as sensible men as any in the city, and 
they were almost unanimous in favor of the 
election of women. He hoped they would ac- 
— the report without any further talk. 

fr. Mason of Ward 10 thought that they 
had no reason to-night to go behind the report 
of the City Clerk, and the only thing to be 
done was to accept the report of the Committee, 
Then, too, the Legislature had already settled 
the matter by providing for the appointment 
of women as trustees of the State Industrial 
Schoot for Girls, where the duties were pre- 
cisely similar to those exercised by the mem- 
bers of the School Committee. 

Mr. Williams of Ward 13 moved that the 
vote be taken by yeas and nays, and that the 
names of the ladies be called. 

The vote was passed. 

Mr. Ordway of Ward 5 thought that women 
had no legal right in the board, and that they 
were not legally chosen. Then, too, he did 
not think it was the proper place for women. 

Mr. Filkins of Ward 8 read from the City 
Charter and the General Statutes, to show that 
by the use of the word “his” it was evident 
that women were ineligible. 

Mr. Washburn of Ward 1 again urged the 
acceptance of the Committee’s report. 

The vote was then passed, as follows: 

Yxras —Warren P. illi 
seph H. Allen, Beldwin, Becament, Bese ene 
more, Brown, Campbell, Carty, Chaney, Chapin, Cil- 
ley, Connor, Cruft, Curtis, Cushing, Daniels, Darling; 


Deblois, Dillaway, Dunn, Dunning, Fabyan, Fenne : 


ly, Filkins, Finney, Fitzgerald, Flint, Foster, Frase 

Frost, Hayden, Hutchins, Kneeland, Learnand, oom 
ard, Lothrop, Mahan, Marder, Mason, May, McDo- 
nough, McKendry, Merrill, Miles, Mosely, Murphy, 





Neale, Ordway, Parker, Peabody, Perkins, Peterson, 


Reed, Reynolds, Ricker, Seaverns, Shattuck, Shurt- 
leff, Smalley, Southworth, Stedman, Thayer, Tilden, 
Tripp, Washburn, Wilard, Williams, Williamson, 
Wilson, Woods—78. 

Nays.—Ira Allen, James M. Badger, Bennett, 
Breck, Colman, Fallon, Gray, Lioyd, McDonald, 
Means, Edward G. Morse, J«mes Morse, Nortom, 
Siade, Toland, Tucker, Wentworth—1l7. 

AgsteNT OR Not Vorinc—20. 


—_———_—— 


THE MOOTED QUESTION—MISS SARAH Co- 
NANT. 





Epirors WoMAN’'s JoURNAL:—Some weeks 
since a story entitled “The Mooted Question” 
was copied in the WomAN’s JoURNAL. A 
week or two later, a paragraph appeared in 
answer to inquiries concerning the author- 
ship of the story, stating that the name of 
the author was unknown but that the story 
first appeared in Harper's Bazar. Up to 
the present time many inquiries have been 
made concerning the story, and it has also 
been copied over the country. 

Knowing how ready you always are to do 
a kindness tc a woman,I send you the au- 
thor’s name that vou may mention it in con- 
nection with the story, which has struck the 
fancy of so many people. In authorship, par- 
ticularly, the popularity of a name goes a 
great way toward obtaining a hearing and 
therefore of doiag good by the pen. 

The author is Miss Sarah Conant, of this 
city, an earnest, studious girl of true metal, 
She has written considerable for children, 
stories that are pure and brave in principle, 
and free from slang and vulgarity of thought 
or speech. I senda little poem I asked of 
her for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Wishing 
you a happy New Year, 

I remain yours very truly, 
New York, Jan. 15. A C. FLETCHER. 


NEWS FROM GLASTONBURY. 


The Springfield Republican says: 

In another column, Abby Smith continues 
the story of her plucky protest against an un- 
just and iniquitous spoliation under the forms 
of law. Told as she tells it, itrequires neither 
supplementing nor comment. If any member 
of the voting sex can read it with amusement, 
we do notenvy the gentleman his sense of hu- 
mor. If any woman can read it without keen 
sympathy and indignation, we pity her lack 
of common, womanly feeling. 

“Abby Smith and her sister evidently have 
very much the same blending of enthusiasm 
and foreboding which we are accustomed to 
associate with the idea ofaforlorn hope. ‘They 
feel alone; the whole town is against them ; 
neighbors whom they have loaded with kind- 
nesses look coldly on them. “It may well be 
called a battle,” writes Abby in a note to the 
editor, “and against fearful odds.” 

If the men and women in Connecticut who 
believe in equal rights for both sexes suffer 
this forlorn hope to go down for lack of proper 
support and backing at their hands, they may 
as well quit circulating documents and mak- 
ing speeches and holding conventions. ‘Talk- 
ing without doing never accomplished any- 
thing in this world, and it never will. Duty 
here is opportunity as well. The enemy’s line 
has been broken at its weakest point; obvious- 
ly, the only thing to be done now is to pour in 
the reinforcements. There ought to be such a 
rally around Abby Smith and her sister within 
the next fortnight as will not only banish from 
the minds of these ladies all sense of Joneliness 
or thought of the poor-house, but will make 
male Glastonbury rub the eyes of astonish- 
ment. 

If the equal suffrage people of Connecticut 
are wise men and women in their generation, 
they will see to it that, when the petition of 
these ladies comes before the Legislature, the 
argument shall be public, and shall be conduct- 
ed—on one side, at least—by the ablest law- 
yers that can be procured for love, or money.” 





—<-—_— ~—- 


GLASTONBURY AGAIN. _ ; 


To the Editor of the Republican :— 

This day has witnessed a transaction never 
before seen in this town or in any other, I am 
sure, in all New England. 


We walked, at noon, two vr three houses 
above us to see the cattle let out of their pen. 
By orders of the collector, the cows—seven of 
them—had been huddled into a space 15 feet 
by 12 (measured by my sister) and tied up for 
seven days and nights, together; always bav- 
ing had their freedom betore. It was a tobac- 
co-shed, and the owner had to bring them hay 
from another building, and give them water 
from pails, drawn from a well at some dis- 
tance. We saw twenty-one pails-full carried 
atone time. He did the hest he could under 
the circumstances. The collector could not 
have let them out, well knowing that it would 
take the whole authority of the town to ever 
confine them thereagain. Mr. K., our tenant, 
had to take the milk, for the sensitive young 
wife of the tobacco-shed owner declared.that a 
drop of that milk should never come into her 
house, for it seemed to her just as if it were 
stolen. Mrs. K. said, yesterday, that the cows 
had failed, by two-thirds, of their milk since 
they were taken from our yard. 

The procession soon started. headed by the 
collector (who is also constable), leading the 
best cow; the others, driven by four men with 
adog and a drum; several teams, and we in 
the rear in a wagon with Mr. and Mrs. K. 
We intended to walk together alone, but Mr. 
K. insisted upon our riding, as his wife was 
determined to go with us. Mrs. K. remarked 
on the way that it appeared like a funeral. 
There were about forty men at the sign post, 
who bid so low that Mr. K. was forced to 
speak for the four best, below their value, 
which covered the tax and expenses, leaving 
the three smallest. All would have been sac- 
rificed, for it was evident from the bids that 
they intended te get them fora song. Not a 
man came to speak to us. It was remarked 
by one who liked the business that the whole 
town was against us. We thought we had 
many friends, as we have been treated with 
the greatest outward respect, as if we were 
complete, with only one failing—that of not 
paying our taxes this winter. We would not 


have believed the town could thns persecute 
women who were born and bred here, among 
the oldest and most law-abiding of its citizens, 





Plummer, William J, Porter, Prescott, Quinn, Read, 


who have never refrained from visiting the 
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sick and distressed through the whole town, 
watching through long nights in hovels where 
none were willing to enter; and those, too, 
who have paid the most money into the town’s 
treasury. We understand there is now due 
$2000 for taxes from voters, who are released 
by paying 12 per cent. interest, and we plead- 
ed for the same indulgence; but we were wo- 
men, and had no power. It will not do to of- 
fend a voter. 

We know not what they will do when the 
March tax is claimed, but must not now 
surprised at anything. They say personal es- 
tate must be seized first, and we greatly fear 
they will ransack our house, tear up our car- 
pets, and take ornamental things, the work of 
a lamented sister, and her fine paintings—for 
she was an artist. My sister says her feelings 
will not be so much tried as by the sufferings 
of her cows. She has interested herself in 
sedentary pursuits, having translated and 
written out the whole Bible, three times, with 
her own hand, from the Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. and needs out-door exercise. She says 
now she can no more have the comfort of rais- 
ing a fine calf, now and then, from the dread 
of fo!lowing it to the sign post to see it sacri- 
ficed. We are now in a lonely situation. We 
were long a family of five sisters; we are now 
but two. As the town now manages our prop- 
erty, we must soon be forced to the poor- 
house, and none are better acquainted with 
its inmates. 

The town’s answer to all this will be, ‘‘Pay 
your taxes, then,’’—the same answer the Brit- 
ish gave to our Revolutionary ancestors. 

AsBy H. Sirs. 

Glastonbury, Ct., Jan. 8, 1874. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the Republican State Convention of New 
Hampshire last week, Mayor Briggs of Man- 
chester, on taking the chair, made a speech, re- 
hearsing the history of the party and laying 
out its programme for the future, closing as 
follows : 

The Republican party has future duties. 
Its mission cannot end and its work should not, 
so long as any radical reform shall yet urge its 
demands in behalf of humanity. The civil 
service reform is eminent and important. In 
this regard the moverent of the present ad- 
ministration is in the right direction, and yet 
it is only a first step of many which must ulti- 
mately be taken. ‘To the people, not to a part 
of the people, belongs the sovereignty of this 
nation. Let them keep it. To this end great 
care should be taken to guard against the cau- 
cus system. Nothing should be more scrupu- 
lously avoided in the management of political 
parties. Anti-republican in spirit, it is some- 
times unsafe and exclusive in practice. The 
people have the same right to nominate that 
they have to elect their own officers. Why 
not? Ultimately, too, they will take that right, 
and for its own sake, no party can afford to 
make itselt the nursery of caucus power. 

The political machinery should be simplified, 
that nothing which mere politicians can desire 
shall stand between the people and their Gov- 
ernment. In a genuine republic, every act of 
the Government should be but a practical ex- 
pression of its subjects. All the subjects, too, 
should share equally the power of such ex- 

ression. There should beno exclusion among 
intelligent qualified classes. Involved in this 
principle is the idea of Woman Suffrage, the 
next great moral issue, in my judgment, which 
this country must meet, and a reform which no 
party can afford to despise. Indubitably right 
as I believe it to be, I regard its success as in- 
evitable, and that whatever party opposes it 
is as surely destined to defeat as was the party 
which arrayed itself in opposition to the Aati- 
slavery cause. 








ANOTHER SILVER WEDDING. 


The silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
W. Slack last week, was a very charming and 
successful affair. The numerous celebrations 
of this nature, which have taken place of late 
in the families of eminent Suffragists, show 
that faith in the Equal Rights of Woman is 
eminently conducive to domestic happiness 
and longevity. “Justice always satisfies.” 
Equality is the indispensable basis ot a happy 
home. 


INTELLECTUAL WOMEN, MODERN AND AN- 
CIENT. 

Writing to Aubrey de Vere, Esq., of a recent 
talk with a gentleman friend, Mrs. Coleridge 
says: “He put in a strong light the unattract- 
iveness of intellectual ladies to gentlemen, 
even those who are themselves on the intel- 
lectual side of the world—men of genius, men 
of learning and letters.” 

I could have said, in reply, that while wo- 
men are young, where there is a pretty face, 
it covers a multitude of sins, even intellectuali- 
ty; where there is not that grand desideratum, 
to young marrying men a love of books does 
not make the matter much worse in one way 
and does make it decidedly better in the oth- 
er; that when youth is past, a certain number 
of persons are bound to us, in the midst of all 
our plainness and pedantry; these old friends 
and lovers cleave to us for something under- 
neath all that, not only below the region of 
good looks, skin, lip and eye, but even far 
deeper down than the intellect, for our indi- 
vidual, moral, personal being, which shall en- 
dure when we shall be where all will see as 
angels then, and intellectual differences are 
done away; that as for the world of gentle- 
men at large,—that world which a young lady 
desires, in an indefinite, infinite way, to charm 
and smite—we that are no longer young pass 
into a new, old-womanish, tough state of mind; 
to please them is not so much the aim as to 
set them to rights, lay down the law to them, 
convict them of their errors, pretences, super- 
ficialities, etc., etc.; in short tell them a bit of 
our mind. This, of course, is as foolish an 
ambition as the other, even more preposterous ; 
but it is so far better that even where the end 
fails, the means themseives are a sort of end, 





}and a considerable dmusement and excite- | from the lady agitators in favor of Woman Saf- 


; ment. So that intellectuality, if it be not 
wrong in itself, will not be abandoned by us 

_ to please the gentlemen. But do not forget 
the muses altogether. Those are intellectual 
ladies who have attractions for gentlemen 

| worth pleasing, and who retain ‘“‘the bland 
composure of perpetual youth’’ beside their re- 

| freshing Hippocrene. 

| Again,in regordto“strong-minded women,” 
she says: **Youngladies who take upon them- 

| selves to oppose the usages of society, which, 
as I fully believe, are the safeguards of female 


honor and happiness, and supporters of their | 


| influence over the stronger and wiser sex, and 
| have arisen gradually out of the growing wis- 


| dom of mankind, as they increase in civiliza- | 
‘tion and cultivation, are generally found to | 


ough good sense, intellect and genius. 


and submissive in habits and temper. 
none can govern so well as those who know 
how to obey, or can teach so effectually as 
those who have been docile learners,” 

And again: “There is no greater stickler 
than I am for the rights of women—not the 
right of speaking in Parliament and voting at 
elections, but of having Ler own sex to herself, 
and all the homage due to its attractions.” 

The above are extracts from the Memoir 
and letters of Sara Coleridge. Mrs. Coleridge 
died in 1851; had she lived later, we think she 
could not have failed to realize that, besides 
intellectual privileges, women need other op- 
portunities for development than those ac- 
corded to them by the present arrangements 
ofsociety. * 


SAXE HOLM’S STORIES, 

H. H. earnestly disclaims the authorship of 
Saxe Holm’s stories. They have been attribu- 
ted to her, with high compliments, in several 
quarters. Mrs. Hunt therefore makes haste 
to say that the stories are not hers. 





NEW YEAR’S GREETING FROM DELAWARE. 


EpIToRSs WOMAN’s JOURNAL:—I most 
heartily wish you and all earnest advocates of 
Woman Suffrage a Happy New Year! may the 
cause for which you labor with such persis- 
tent and untiring energy be brought speedily 
to success. A true sense of justice is still 
progressing in the minds of all thoughtful 
people. But theend is not yet. 

The enfranchisement of Woman will be 
one of the greatest blessings to humanity that 
has ever been in the powe1 of man to bestow; 
may God so purify and enlighten the minds 
and hearts of our Legislators that they may 
see the great injustice done Woman by with- 
holding her power, through the ballot. 

Is it not enough to fill the heart of any true 
woman with indignation that she, to whom 
man owes his existence, for whom she hassac- 
rificed her life, should be denied by him the 
power to use her right to govern her own 
being, her own children and her own prop- 
erty ? 

Men will talk about Woman’s influence in 
the home and in the social circle, but it is 
only when our good mothers and daughters 
Shall have a voice in the government that 
Woman's influence in the house or out of it 
can ever be fully felt, and Woman can never 
be wholly responsible for any crime, while she 
is deprived of the only means by which she 
can subdue it. 

But, thanks to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we 
have much to hope for. It is doing its own 
good work, loosening the bands of prejudice 
and oppression, and opening wide the doors 
of justice. ANNA C, WHITE. 

Greenville, Del., .Jan. 10, 1874. 








WOMEN IN BRITISH POLITICS. 


We clip from the Saturday Review, the fol- 
lowing: 

The fate of the Solicitor-General is to be de- 
cided early next week, and it is possible that 
the Liberal success at Bath may do somewhat 
to produce a similar result at Taunton. At 
any rate Mr. James speaks very hopefully of 
his chances, although he seems to be greatly 
vexed and harassed by the proceedings of cer- 
tain femaies who agitate in favor of suffrage 
for women, aud who bave adopted the perni- 
cious habit cf calling on the wives of Taunton 
voters while their husbands are awzy, and in- 
forming them thatthey areslaves. Mr.James 
is known to have very decided opinions against 
giving the suffrage to women, aud he has done 
perhaps more than any one to render the pro- 
ject ridiculous in the eyes of the present House 
of Commons. He is, therefore, an object of 
peculiar detestation to these female agitators, 
and they are doing their very utmost to secure 
his defeat. He is well aware of their animos- 
ity, and knows that not only at Taunton, but 
everywhere else, they will work to keep him 
out of Parliament. But he has the proper 
courage and spirit to defy them, and to declare 
that he would rather lose ten elections than 
lend any countenance to a proposal which he 
considers dangerous and absurd. Nor is he at 
all afraid of openly challenging his enemies; 
and he had the boldness to describe them as 
women, who, because they had been social 
failures, aspire to be political successes. 

And again: 


The Taunton election also suggests another 
operation of the ballot. Mr. James showed 


the utmost resolution in refusing to ally him- 
self with any of the small cliques that attempt 
to make an election turn on the adoption by 
candidates of some trumpery crotchet which 
these cliques are pleased to consider all im- 





frage. The Conservatives were not so high- 
minded, but even they were obliged to draw 
the line. Their candidate permitted these 
ladies to hope that his vote in Parliament 
would be on their side: but when they asked 


to be allowed to stand by his side and address | : 
| effective and earnest woman speakers, has two 


a Conservative mob, their modest request was 
refused. Wives are recognized as entitled to 
do all they can for their husbands, and the 


persevering efforts‘of Mrs. Barnett and Mrs. | 


Hayter extorted general admiration at Dover 
and Bath; but when a man is asked to stand 
on a balcony in company with a “social fail- 
ure’ whois an entire stranger to him, the 
sense of the ridiculous overpowers him. 

This entirely-to-be-looked-for action of a 
Conservative gentleman, recalls to us a well 
known little fable. written py the poet Gay, 
called, “The Hare and Many Friends.” 
Learned by heart in childhood, its words as 


possess, I think more self confidence than thor | well as its meaning Lave never been effaced. 
Cer- | The fable itself poetical, had attached this 
| tainly all the women of first-rate genius, that I moral in a few lines of prose: 


know, bave been and are diffident, feminine | 
For | what is called knowledge of the world. 


“This fable is meant to afford a lesson in 
To 
show that the feeble and dependent are too 
often deserted at their utmost need. To be 
feeble and to need protection is an unhappy 
state; butit is necessary thatsome men should 
exist in it, that the benevolence of others may 
have objects to employ itselfupon. Weshould 
avoid the state of dependance by all means in 
our power, but we should never forsake others 
when we can afford them protection and 
favor.” 

Mr. Gay died in 1732, this is the year of our 
Lord 1874. Hl. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE WANTED. 


If the coming School Board elections were 
to take place under the old system, much so- 
cial pressure would be exerted by many who 
do not usually take any active part in public 
affairs. Women, for example, are often keenly 
interested in ecclesiastical contests, and this 
kind of press ure is precisely that which women 
are best able to employ.—Sat. Review. 


- —- _ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died on Sunday evening, the 7th ult., after 
a brief illness, at his residencein Alexandria, 
Va., Joun C. UNDERWOOD, United States 
District Judge, in the prime of his useful and 
honored manhood. 

Judge Underwood has been known for 
maby years as an ardent and devoted advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage. He was one of the 
callers of the Cleveland Convention which re- 
sulted in the organization of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association and has been its 
Vice-President for Virginia ever since. 

We devote the eighth page of our paper 
this week to an interesting sketch of the 
prominent incidents of his eventful life by 
Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, which will be 
read with deep interest by every friend of 
Equal Rights. To his bereaved family we 
tender the heartfelt sympathy of his co-work- 
ers in the sacred cause of Woman’s Emanci- 
pation. We mourn the departure of a strong 
and steadfast friend who has gone to his re- 
ward. Ourconsolation is, that principles are 
eternal and invincible. We shall miss his ef- 
ticient help, but yet, in the words of our great 
poet, 

« Another hand thy sword shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave 
Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave.” 

EE 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Chicago thinks a female assistant city phy- 
sician would be a public benefit. 


Five little girls of Hartford, Conn., held a 
fair for the benfit of Father Hawley’s poor 
children last week, and netted ninety dollars 
thereby. 

Seven women are engaged in leading lines 
of business at Manchester. Whereupon it is 
suggested that the name of the town be 
changed to ‘‘Womanciester.” 


On Wednesday, Mr. Sumner presented a pe- 
tition of 35,000 persons of Ohio against the 
proposed theological amendment to the Con- 
stitution. He said the length of the petition 
was 953 feet. 

Dr. and Mrs. Palmer, celebrated through- 
out the Methodist denomination in this coun- 
try and in England, as advocates of the doc- 
trine of Christian perfection, are holding meet- 
ings in the Ashbury M. E. church. 


Mr. James Kea and his wife, Barbara, died 
in Wisconsin within three hours of each oth- 
er,on Wednesday last. He was eighty-four 
years old, and his wife eighty-three, and they 
were the first settlers in Merton, Waukesha 
County. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Ransier, of 
South Carolina, in Monday’s debate, said he 
wanted Equal Rights for colored women as 
well as for colored men. We hope Mr. G. F. 
Hoar congratulated him on the enunciation of 
so sound and creditable a sentiment. 

Abby Smith does not believe that it is right 
to tax her property when and so long as she 
has no voice in saying how the tax shall be 
expended. And in strict equity it would be 
difficult to deny her position. But the law is 
against her. So much the worse for the law. 


Mrs. Anna C. Lovett of Cambridge, a wo- 
man held in much social and personal esteem, 
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She was the mother of Gen. Charles R. Lowell 
and James Lowell, who were killed in the 
| war. 


' 
' 
" 
} 


Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, one of our most 


lectures which she is prepared to give, this 

| winter. Her subjects are “The Thinning 
| Foree” and “Life Among the Lowly.”’” Her 
j address is 244 South 12th street, Philadel- 
phia. 


Six young ladies of St. Albans Vt., are said 
to have been arrested, lately, for singing ‘Go 
hence, O fly, cease to annoy we,” on the 

| Streets, after dark. We should hardly sup- 
| pose flies would be annoying enough in that 


icy region, at this season of the year, to re- | 


| quire such expostulation. 


| 
| Tears of mortification coursed down the 
| cheeks of a newly married lady in Llinois, re- 
cently, when she beheld the presents given her 
by her father. They consisted of a wash-tub, 
| axe, three flatirons, and a collection of baking 
| dishes and sauce pans. It was not their value 
she despised, but the meaning they conveyed, 


The Maine State College of Agriculture at 
Orono, which has entered upon its sixth year, 
has one bundred studAAts, of whom four are 
women. With an increase of students, en- 
larged accommodations will be needed, and 


$20,000 to meet the prospective needs of the 
institution. 


“Not a drop of that milk shall ever come 
into the house, for it seems just as if it were 
stolen,” said the heroic wife of the man whose 
shed had been the pound in which the town 
of Glastonbury put Miss Smith’s cows, making 
her pay for the same. These words have in 
them the ring of that by which revolutions 
are carried. God bless the true hearted wo- 
man! 


The Independent has along notice of ‘‘How- 
ell’s Poems,” by Mr. Henry James, Jr., which 
makes a rather languid effort to reverse the 
opinion of previous critics on that volumé. 
Can any one tell, however, what the author 
means by saying “Ilalf our pleasure in Mr. 
Longfellow’s poetry is in its barkish flavor, its 
vague literary echoes.” Can any one tell 
what a barkish flavor is? Peruvian bark? 


The Christian Register says: There is in the 
verses of Helen Hunt an imaginative quality 
which will be vainly sought for in the verses 
of any of her sister bards. The writer most 
nearly allied to her is Alice Wellington, of 
Boston, who is only prevented by the fertility 
of her gift from attaining a much higher rank. 
The multitude of novel germs pushes off 
those that are only half developed. 





Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia, Confederate 
Vice-President, and Harrisof Virginia, having 
argued against the House Civil Rights Bill, 
Mr. Eliott, of South Carolina, a “colored man” 
black as Erebus, answered them on Tuesday 
ina speech that is pronounced one of the 
most masterly and eloquent heard on that 
floor for many years. He sprang at one bound 
into the foremost rank of debators. 





A trial that will be watched with great in- 
terest by henpecked husbands is soon tocome 
on at Baltimore. A woman of that city has 
been arrested on the charge of being a com- 
mon scold. The laws of Maryland make no 
provision for the punishment of such an of- 
fense, and she is to be tried under the old Eng- 
lish common law. This defines such an of- 
fense as common barratry, and provides as 
one of the means of punishment “boring a 
hole through the tongue.” 


It may be a prophecy of things to come that 
a Hindoo lady of high caste has broken through 
the prejudices of her people and has left her 
home in Madras to accompany her husband 
on a tour to England, where she mixes freely 
in London society and conforms generally to 
the social customs of the country. She is the 
first Hindoo lady to visit England, and is evi- 
dently possessed of a great strength of will. 
Such indeed would be very necessary to ena- 
ble her to undertake so unprecedented a 
course. 


Hon. Alonzo J. Ransier of S. Carolina, in 
the U. S. House of Representatives, the Civil 
Rights Bill being under discussion, made a 
well sustained argument showing the necessi- 
ty of the enactment of this law, for the protec- 
tion of his race, even now, when political 
rights are secured to their men. He claimed 
also that equal human rights should be ex- 
tended to women as follows: 


And may the day be not far distant when 
American citizenship in civil and political 
rights and public privileges shall cover not 
only those of our sex, but those of the oppo- 
site one also; until which time the Govern- 





the trustees recommend an appropriation of 


$$ 
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ble aids to mental training, died, Wednesday. | ing evidence of the ability with which the ar- 


gument for Suffrage was presented by Mrs 
Longley and Mrs. Cutler,and a new proof of the 
progress of Civilization and common sense 
| We hope that the question will be submitted 
| 
A bargain for the sale of the Independent 
newspaper has been made. Mr, Henry C 
Bowen is to have $250,000 for it, of which 
$75,000 is to be paid in cash and the remain- 
der to stand on time with real estate security 
Mr. Bowen, who has become a very rich man, 
is said to have refused $400,000 forthe same 
property only four years ago. The present 
purchasers are the proprietors of the Chria- 
tian at Work, of which Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
| nage is the editor, 


| Lizzie and Lydia Taylor, five years ago, en- 
| tered the office of the Charlotte, Mich., Re 
publican, as compositors, They afterwards 
went into the Battle Creek Journal office, and 
since that time they have earned from eight 
dollars to twenty dollars per week. From 
their earnings they have supported their moth- 
er, a8 housekeepers, have lived well, bought a 
piano, taken music lessons, given one hundred 
dollars toward the building of the Baptist 
church at Battle Creek, and have saved twelve 
hundred dollars. 


The press almost universally sides with Miss 
Smith against the tax collector and his rough 
treatment. The Providence Journal says: 
Let every editor send a marked copy of his 
comments to the collector of taxes, in Glas- 
tonbury, Conn, The Springfield Republican 
calls it an “unjust and iniquitous spoliation,” 
(the words to be inserted here, were in the 
Republican's article elsewhere, and must be 
added). The Boston Advertiser says: 

The fame of their contest with women is 
certain to go abroad, and it behooves them, if 
they regard their good names, to refrain from 
all unnecessary harshness. ‘lhe case on the 
partof the women is about as strong as it 
could be. They are confessedly intelligent, 
industrious and capable of managing their af- 
fairs, They own in theirown right the prop- 
erty which is taxed, and manage it independ- 
ently. They are freer than most male voters 
from the incumbrance of domestic bonds, nor 
can it be said of them that they are represent- 
ed by an body else whose interests and sym- 
pathies are identical with theirs. 


For the mean, despicable treatment accord- 
ed Mrs. Williams by certain members of the 
press and certain journals throughout this af- 
fair, we have nothing but contempt. Conced- 
ing that she has been active in urging her hus. 
band’s promotion, and that her charms as a 
woman have increased her influence, is there 
anything necessarily wrong, or even indelicate 
in such a course? It is surely nothing new in 
this country, and certainly nothing new in Eu- 
rope, for ladies of culture, talent and influence 
to take an interest in public affairs, and in the 
political advancement of their gentlemen rela- 
tives and friends, We are of the number who 
believe that female influence in public life 
should be encouraged, not repressed. If women 
are not to vote, they may at least, by the grace, 
the delicacy, elegance and refinement of their 
finer natures, soften the asperities and modify 
the coarseness of our American rough and 
tumble politics, Instead of pushing, with prud- 
ish horror and unchivalrous madness, ladies 
from the arena of public interest and discus- 
sion, we had much better encourage some 
modified form of the French salon or the Lon- 
don drawing-room, in which ladies of charac- 
ter, intelligence and mental activity exert no 
trifling influence on the course of current poli- 
tics.— Rochester Evening Express. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Avilude, or Game of Birds. Thirty-two beauti- 
ful pictures, thirty-two interesting descriptions. The 
best possible incentive to the study of Natural Histo- 
ry. The only game ever published in the interest of 
science, For sale by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ° 
“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.”’—Boston Daily Globe. 3—8t 





High Livers, those indulging in ease and pleas- 
ure, and those of sedentery h abit, can prevent Boils, 
Carbuncles, Gout, Red Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, 
Constipation, Piles, Drowsiness, Biliousness, and oth- 
er conditions induced by such habits, by taking from 
four to six of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
once a week, or, better still, one or two each night. 
Twenty-five cents a vial, by all Druggists. 3—1t 





The Woodstock (C. W.) Sentinel says: “It is a gen- 
erally admitted fact that the medicine manufactured 
by Messrs. Perry Davis & Sen has been instrumental 
in alleviating much pain and giving relief to millions 
of suffering humanity. The medical faculty almost 
everywhere recommended the Pain-Killer, and its 
reputation is now established as the most beneficial 
family medicine now in use, and may be taken inter- 
nally and externally to expel pain.” 1—5t 





Piles, Piles, Piles, Piles.—Outward applica- 
tions are time and money thrown away. The only 





ment of the United States cannot be said to 
rest upon the “‘consent of the governed,” or 
to adequately protect them in “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The Special Committee appointed by the 
Constitutional Convention of Oiio, through 
Gen. Voris,its Chairman, has reported unani- 
mously in favor of submitting a Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment to the people in a separate 
clause, for acceptance or rejection upon its 








portant. More especially he stood firmly aloof 


and the author and cowpiler of several valua- 





independent merits. This report is a gratify- 


permanent cure is Dr. HaARRISON’S PERISTALTIC 
LOZENGES. They strike at the cause. We could 
fill this paper with cures. They are pleasant, never 
gripe, nor like all pills, do they require increase of 
dose For elderly persons, females and children, and 
all others, they are exactly suited to obviate Costive- 
ness, the prolific cause of ill health. Trial box 30 cts. 
Large box, 60 cts.,and mailed free for this last price. 

Dr. HARRISUN’S ICELAND BALSAM, a splen- 
did cure for Coughs, Hoarseness and all Throat and 
Lung complaints. For sale by E.S. HARRISON & 
CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and 


al Druggists. 2-4 
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THE WOMAN’S JO 





POETRY. 


AGASSIZ. 
(Inscribed to Profesor Agasiz on his fiftieth birth- 
day, May 2, 187, by Longfellow. 


It was fifty years ago, 


In the pleasant month of May 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 

A child in its cradle lay. ‘ 
And Nature, the old nurse, wok 


The child upon her knee, 
Saying, “Here i* a story book 
Thy Father bas written for thee. 
“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into Regions yet untrod, 
And read what is «till unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 
And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the univesse. 


And whenever the way seemed long 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing him a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 





So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From the glaciers clear and cold. 

And the mother at home says “Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return.’ 


, 


—-—-—- 
A LIVING LYRIC. 
BY WILLIAM i. LYTLE. 

“1 am dying, Egypt, dying.”"—Shakespeare. 


lam dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 

And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 

Let thine arm, O queen, support me! 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear, 

Hearken to the great heart secrets 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear, 

Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and shattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore ; 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master's will, 

I must perish like a Roman— 
Die the great Triumvir still, 

Let not Cwsar’s servile minious 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 

’Twas no focmau's hand that slew him, 
"Twas his own that struck the blow. 

Hear, then, pillowed on thy bosom, 
Ere his star fades quite away, 

Him who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly flung a world away! 

Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 

Where the noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 

Seek her—say the gods have told me, 
Altars, augurs, circling wings, 

That her blood with mine commingled 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings, 

And for thee, star-eyed Egyptian! 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Cwsar crowns and arches, 


| and gave it to me. 


| thin, attenuated hand, regarding the ring he | have power only over certain elements in an- | 


had given her with the same look she had given 
the flowers. There had been a fierce physical, 
as well as mental protest against the bond it 
symbolized, the very flesh had shrank from it. 
“To think they were going to bury me with 
that,” she said. She slipped it from her finger 
“Now, I can sleep,” she 
murmured, “Give me your hand.” i 
Then the disturbing influence was all remov - 
ed, the peace that was on her face in sleep, and 
jn the atmosphere surrounding her, was like 
the rest of heaven; that rest that might have 
been her’s in deed and in truth but for the sel- 
fish act that had called her back to life and suf- | 
fering. 
The feeling was so strong upon me that, half | 
unconsciously, I gave it voice in some broken 
ejaculations expressive of it. I had heard no 


‘ stir, or movement, but as I uttered them, an 


impalpable something spoke of another pres- | 
ence in the room. Withouteven the warning 
of a footfall, Father Francis was beside me; 
with stealthy cat-like movement the priest had | 
stolen upon me unawares. With the same | 
noiseless tread, he glided to the side of the bed, 
in front of me; bland, as usual, perfectly un- 
ruffied and self-possessed, as I watched him 
looking down upon heg I could not but feel 
that he had heard my incautious words, and 
was now mentally at work putting together 
this and that, and making the most of them. 
In the start that his sudden coming had oc- 
casioned I had thrown the ring from the stand 
to the floor. He glanced at it, at the hand 
where the ring had been, that, now that mine 
was removed from it, for a moment, wandered 
unconsciously on the coverlid seeking for it 
again, with an evil, covert sneer, expressive of 
contempt and power; and yet, so courteous 
was his air, 80 perfect his control of feature, 
that the sneer was something more felt than 
seen; an intuitive sense seemed to warn him, 
that I had detected it, for with the air of a 
scholar, studious of all outward signs, that il- 
lustrate a principle, he lost no time in attract- 
ing my attention to the wandering hand. 
“You have your subject under very perfect 
control,” he quietly observed; “the patient 
mends under the new regime.” 

It was an odd word to use in that connection. 
Pausing to consider it, I failed toreply. 

He went on blandly, “Learned physicians, 
as a rule, scorn all they deem empirical cling- 
ing to their narrow round of science, tenacious 
of old opinions, and jealous of new light and 
innovations; you, I see, are an exception to 
the rule; you have aneye to progress ; that is 
well. You can, on occasion, rise superior to 
medical dictum, and make use of that which 
your professional brethren despise and ridicule. 
Allow me, Doctor, to compliment you upon a 
virtue, as rare among men of your profession, 
as it is commendable.’’ 

The bow, the smile, the courtly air, there 
was mockery in it all; a subtle sarcasm, run- 
ning beneath courtesy and compliment,—scorn 
of myself, and my powers, and a something 
more than that, that made me tremble,—a 
keenly aroused suspicion, that had set its watch, 





Let his brow the laurel twine ; 
I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 
lam dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! insyjting foeman’s cry; 
They are coming—quick, my falchion! 
Let me front them ere I die, 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee— 
Cleopatra! Rome! farewell! 





For the Woman’s Somes, 
PROSCRIBED, 


BY MISS G. F. 


CHAPTER V. CONTINUED. 

To-day we were entirely alone. The room 
was removed from household noise and stir, 
and the must perfect quiet reigned. It was, 
too, a tranquil hour of the day, and only sub- 
dued sounds came through the open window 
from the life without. A bird, that had alight- 
ed on the tree that shaded the balcony, kept 
up a lazy twitter; a soft, drowsy, southern 
breeze stole in; all outward things were in 
the most favorable condition for the sleep in- 
duced by maguetic process; but some subtle, 
opposing force was at work; from the slumber 
preceding the deeper sleep that followed it, 
she roused herself continually by low, half 
unconscious moaning; my touch, usually so 
potent, had lost one-haif its power; for the 
first time, I failed to quiet her. 

Some urgent affair had called Le Barr from 
the city for a day or two, and he had sent her 
before leaving, a bouquet of the choicest flow- 
ers. It stood in a vase beside the bed, a rare, 
rich offering, whose price to a poor man would 
have seemed a little fortune, its fragrance filled 
the room, and the air about the bed was la- 
den with it. Roused sufficiently at last, to be- 
come clearly conscious of the disturbing cause, 

she gazed at them with contracted brow anda 
look of inexpressible aversion. 

“Take them away,” she said, “their odor 
stifles me.” 

I set them in another part of the room, but 
that did not do, I was obliged to carry them out 

upon the balcony, and let them waste their 
fragrance onthe winds. That wasnotall; be- 


GILBERT. 


and lay in wait. 

Bowing gravely in acknowledgment, I re- 
plied as if unconscious of it. “I hardly merit 
the compliment, Father Francis. The virtue, if 
virtue it is, arises from no superiority of char- 
acter, but from circumstances that have forced 
facts upon my notice, and placed me a step in 
advance of my brethren. I firmly believe that 
the art in question is destined, one day, to en- 
large the narrow boundaries of medical science. 
I have great faith in it as a curative agent, con- 
sequently, great faith in its future. The con- 
tempt with which it is regarded is, perhaps, its 
best safeguard for the present ; a power so little 
understood is liable to misapplication, and 
abuse; bad men might use it, for base pur- 
poses.” 

“Bad men might use it for base purposes,” 
he said, repeating my words with ill-concealed 
disdain. I had, unwittingly, struck upon a 
theme unpleasant to him ; the keen, hazel eyes 
were fixed upon me, the pupils, darkened and 
dilated with anger, or some strong mental 
emotion. 

“Ah! yes,” he pursued, “that might be, 
without doubt that would be; you are right. 
But for one like yourfelf, there is no reason to 
fear; you step fearfully when the path is dark 
and you don’t know where you are treading; 
making sure, when you take one step, that the 
ground is beneath your feet before you take 
another. One so wise and circumspect, with 
such good morals, has no reason to fear, is in 
no danger of being misled.” 

The slight, sarcastic stress on the conclud- 
ing sentence, and the meaning look that ac- 
companied it, were like a blow on a wound; 
I shrank involuntarily, and couid not meet the 
keen, suspicious gaze that was looking me 
through and through; though I knew that he 
was sharply noting my aspect, and his subtle 
intellect was making its own deductions. I had 
made no answer, and when he had come to 
the conclusion to which they had led him, he 
went on. 

“Supposing a dozen lady patients lay as she 
did when you came here, you could bring them 
all back, Iam certain, as you brought her, 
and there would be no danger whatever, to 
yourself or any one.” 

“Impossible,” I replied, “that is beyond the 
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other.” 

“Umm!” 
air, the priest pondered, and I felt as I looked 
at him, that I had blundered wretchedly, that 
Ihad, unwittingly, confirmed suspicions al- 
ready formed, and given food for new ones. 

I tried to right the wrong by saying, ‘“‘Prac- 
tice of this sort is a great tax upon my vitality. 
I could not try it often and retain my health.” 
That madeit worse. Why should I have ex- 
erted my power especially in her behalf ! Why 
should I have done for her, what I would not 
have done for another. He gave me a look 
full of meaning that asked these unanswerable 
questions. 

“Jt has its limits, then,” he said, “it is hedged 
in like other power. I should hardly have fan’ 
cied that such was the case, after seeing what 
I saw that night. I have seen the power un- 
consciously exerted, hold soul and body to- 
gether, for a little while, but, then, only when 
some strong feeling pressed with special 
force,—love for the object, or some supreme 
desire that hung upon the life for its fulfil- 
ment ;—except, in this one case, I have never 
seen it work unaided; that was a manifesta- 
tion of its own intrinsic power ; you, of course, 
a stranger,”—the searching eyes were again, 
upon me,—“could have had no such aids, se- 
cret motive was impossible.” 

I thought how absorbed [ had been in her, 
what intense anxiety I had shown, I had be- 
trayed in a dozen ways, to a shrewd observer, 
the presence of a secret motive. Ihad a vague 
uncomfortable remembrance, too, of having 
uttered, when left by chance alone, words like 
those he had heard when he eatered, and a kind 
of dread seized me when I thought that this 
was a Catholic mansion, that here, doubtless, 
were artful, unsuspected nooks where listeners 
might hide,—convenient crevices, where eyes 
might watch unseen ;—that here the priest had 
free range, and could carry out any system of 
espionage that it suited his subtle intellect to 
plan. 
and to feel that though trained where I was 
and as I was I was no match for him. 

I was roused from this train of thought, not 
by the keen gaze of the priest but by the bro- 
ken slumbers of my patient; the presence of 
the priest seemed to have a painful, disturbing 
power, since he had entered her rest had be- 
come broken with starts and moans, and it had 
required all my magnetic power to prevent her 
from waking from the sleep I had induced. 
Perhaps Father Francis had had his say; at 
all events it suited him to notice her perturba- 
tion just at this juncture. 

“] am so unhappy,’’ he said, ‘‘as to disturb 
the slumbers of your patient. There are times, 
when three is an inconvenient number, making 
one to many. I will go.” 

He turned, just in the act of leaving. “Le 
Barr’s goings and comings,” he said, ‘‘cannot 
be counted upon with any degree of certainty ; 
he may be back to-night. It would be as well, 
before you leave, to replace the ring; youhad 
better, also, restore the flowers, and leave 
things as you found them. Doubtless the art 
that restores her is sublime, but the relations 
into which its practice forces one, is liable to a 
kind of misconstruction, which might, under 
certain circumstances, prove dangerous.” 

His tone was low and soft, as it had been all 
the time ; his voice was one of his graces, and 
I did not detect the sarcasm that, during the 
conversation, had now and then been appar- 
ent; the face, as it turned from me, wore its 
usual bland expression ; but in a mirror oppo- 
site, to which it had been unthinkingly directed, 
I saw a dark, sudden transformation ; he paus- 
ed, a moment, gazed at the reflected image of 
us both, and hate and wrath, a terrible some- 
thing within, to which I could not givea name, 
broke forth like hidden fire. I was so startled 
that I could not speak, at first; when I had re- 
covered a little answer was quite unneces- 
sary, the priest had left as noiselessly as he had 
entered. 

Ample food had I given for his aroused 
suspicions; unwittingly had I placed myself 
in his power, the sutprise and terror of the 
past few weeks had dulled my wits, and weak- 
ened my nerves ; he had found me at the worst, 
and got the better of me. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Turning from the door through which he 
had disappeared, I found my patient broad 
awake. 

She started up and grasped my arm the in- 
stant shesaw my face. “Your color has chang- 
ed, you are pale,” she said, “‘your very lips are 
white. Father Francis has been here, I know 
by an evil something that is always in the room 
after he has left it. What has he said, or done 
to you?” 

The change in her was as sudden, and unex- 
pected as it had been in him. The gentle, pas- 
sive, nerveless woman, with hardly life for 
breath, was in an instant full of life and fire, 
kindled into aspect defiant and heroic. I can- 
not well define the feeling it expressed; it was 
an odd mixture of courage, tenderness, and pro- 
tection ; it was the heroism of one oppressed 
turning upon a tyrant; the devoted tender- 
ness of a mother to a child beset by peril ; it 
was woman, brave and loving, forgetful of her 
weakness, standi g between danger and the 
man uhe loves—it was more, there was a vague 
hint of something in her face, that made me 








fore she tried to sleep again, she held up the 








limits of my power, certain elements in myself 


tremble. 


With an evil something in his | 


‘ ible in this outgushing of heart. 


I began to tremble before the wily man, 


“‘What has he said or done to you?” she re- 
peated, “What has he dared to say ” 

It was fear for me,—for me,—that had pow- 
| er thus to rouse and move her. I know not 

what feeling took possession of me as I saw 
| that; placed as I had been, g-ateful for a kind 
word or look, there was something inexpress- 
It stirred the 
| inmost depths of my nature; it overpowered 

me; but I tried to be calm, to don a profes- 

sional aspect, and give professional advice. I 
| said, “You are growing excited, my dear Miss 
| Almagro, try to be calm.” But my voice trem- 
| bled. A lock of her heavy hair had fallen over 
| her face, I put it back, smoothing it away from 
| the low, white forehead, and my trembling 
| hand lingered along the shining tress, and the 
| touch was a caress. That vague something 
| that had made me tremble dawned in her face 
| at the touch. My God! what was it? Love, 
love divine; love despaired of for this life, un- 
looked for, unhoped for! Through a dark 
night of years I had buried all hope of it ; the 
thought that it could be mine, the possibility 
of rousing it had never entered my thought ; it 
came upon me with the sudden, illuminating 
power of revelation; for one brief, blissful 
moment, I was conscious only of the wealth of 
possession, and leaned from a window near me, 
faint with the joy it gave. A cup filled to the 
brim from a heavenly fountain was pressed to 
my lips ; heart appeased, soul satistied, I quaff- 
ed the draught divine. 

I was roused from the trance of happiness 
into which I had fallen by her voice calling my 
name; the voice was unlike her own, and 
there was something in the tone that startled 
me. I turned quickly. A deathly pallor had 
overspread her features; the eyelids were clos- 
ing heavily, as if pressed down by a weight; 
the chill, the shiver, the labored breathing ; 
full well I knew the-signs. 

The time had come for which I had been 
watching, and this was the way. I gave her 
what aid I could and waited trembling. The 
vision was one of cloud and gloom, darkening 
the soul of the seer; while the spirit entered 
the state where the inner sight is clear, trom 
the closed eyes, and over the pallid features, 
the tears streamed like rain. Slowly and with 
difficulty she began to speak ; her voice had a 
strange, far-off sound, was tremulous with 
tears, and now and then sobs choked its ut- 
terance. 

“A heavy cloud is surrounding me,” she 
said, “full of storm and gloom, and it presses 
down upon me like a weight; now it clears 
slowly, and I see a black, tempestuous night, a 
dark, dark road, foul with mud and rain, lead- 
ing over an open plainor country. One figure 
in the gloom breasts the storm, running wildly, 
with fierce eyes and bated breath,—a man pur- 
sued,—beset,—a haggard, hunted creature, up- 
borne by desperate hope, fleeing wildly under 
cover of the night. There are those following 
him, keen on the scent as blood hounds; he 
flees, as none but a hunted creature can, but 
they are mounted, and their speed is like the 
wind. The distance between them rapidly les- 
sens as 1 look—Merciful Heaven! how they 
gain upon him; now they are but a mile apart 
—now a half mile—now, God help him! they 
are riding him down, they are but a few rods 
apart! They have seized him, and he fights 
like one demented ; there is a fierce battle— 
blood and wounds, a desperate struggle on his 
part for freedon, or for life; but the odds are 
all against him, he is overpowered by num- 
bers, captured, and taken back.” 

She paused. The scene had changed when 


don’t know, I cannot tell whether it is the next 
one or whether many days have passed, but it 
is day, and I see him between his captors ; they 
are leading him forth, from the jail from which 
he escaped that night, to the prison, from 
which he fled. I see him when first immured, 
pacing up and down his dismal cell, throwing 
himself upon his narrow bed, and moaning in 
his agony. Isee him goaded by his hapless 
state, stung by remorse or recollection, and 
fearing that these ghosts and the dismal soli- 
tude will drive him mad, humbly beg and pray 
for work when his keeper comes, I see him 
seated atit, wearing the look of age in youth, 
growing more hopeless, and broken as months 
and years drag on. I see him, at the last, 
when the time comes he has longed for, taken 
from his cell, donning, in a nervous, tremulous 
flutter, the clothes he had taken off years ago, 
going forth from the prison-gate into the world 
again, to find himself no longer of it,—cut off 
from the sympathy,—thrust out from the heart 
of his fellow men; condemned to a solitude 
more hideous than that of his dismal_prison- 
cell; enduring the woful misery of those pro- 
scribed. Ah, Heaven! How human hearts can 
suffer and live! Isee him again in flight, as 
before a hunted creature; fleeing from the 
whispered word, the averted eye, the scornful 
glance; turning his back, in his lonely wretch- 
edness, on each familiar face and sight; striv- 
ing, as he goes, to destroy all trace of the way 
he is taking, and leave the world that has 
known him, to fancy him dead. I see—” 

Her tear-ladened voice faltered here. Over- 
come by the sight she fell to sobbing. 

The sensitive organism of the seer, moved 
by asdivine sympathy, felt and suffered as well 
as saw ; it entered into the woe and wretched- 
ness, the doleful misery of the unhappy man 
as completely as if the present were fraught 





she spoke again. ‘Now it is day,’’she said, “I q 


| with the woe of that long-past time, and her 
| soul were in his soul’s stead. 

It needed not her emotion to intensify the 
effect ; Oh God! it was too hideously familiar, 
too faithfully portrayed—I could not bear it. 
I seized her by the arm and strove to break the 
spell. 

| “Stop!” I cried, “for God’s sake! I can 
| bear no more!” 

| She was not in that deep, unconscious sleep, 
| from which it required magnetic aid to rouse 
| her; her state was that of somnambulism, or 
| conscious clairvoyance, when the soul of the 
| seer lives for a season, two lives in one, the 
| outer being the dimmer and most unreal for the 
| time; a state from which awakening is com- 
paratively easy. She was aroused dlready, by 
the grasp on her arm and my mild ejacula- 
tions. 

I tried to meet with a semblance of calmness 
the eyes that were fixed upon me, but my 
voice came in gasps. 

“J had a friend, once, similarly placed,” I 
faltered, ‘falsely accused, my dear Miss Alma- 
gro, falsely accused.” 

I broke down here, and covered my face 
with my hands; sobs shook my frame and the 
light stand against which I was leaning. 

She drew nearer to me, seeing my distress ; 
some murmured, wordless language of tender- 
ness fell from her lips; her hand was on my 
head, the light caressing hand with its soft mag- 
netic touch. ‘ 

I dared not permit the caress. I remembered 
too well, too bitterly, where I had been and 
what I was. I put it away half sternly, gain- 
ed my feet and staggered toward the door. 

Hurt and grieved beyond expression, not 
clearly conscious yet, of what she said and did, 
she stretched forth her hands, as a forsaken 
child might have done, and the cry of her 
heart found voicein words. 

“Don’t go, don’t leave me, you break my 
heart !” 

All the love that filled my soul for her an- 
swered to the cry ; athousand magnetic cords 
seemed to draw me to her ; I wavered and fal- 
tered, but wenton. I gainedthe door. Paus- 
ing there, a moment, [ heard her sobbing, and 
yielding to the mad impulse that seized me at 
the sound I rushed back again. Bending over 
her, I kissed brow and cheek, and lip, in that 
sort of farewell agony that mourners feel when 
they kiss their dead. I took her in my arms, 
and held her to my heart. For one brief, bliss- 
ful moment she was mine; a few whispered 
words would change her, and in the next mo- 
ment she and love must be resigned. 

“Do you know the man you saw in your vis- 
ion?’ I hoarsely whispered, after a pause. 

Her face shadowed, as a spirit’s might have 
done; she laid her soft cheek against mine, 
and whispered, “Yes.” 

“Knowing that, can you love me?’ 

A great softness came upon her features, her 
eyes grew humid, the answer came in the shy- 
est, tenderest caress. 

It was the love of an angel, and not of a 
mortal woman. Sobbing like a child, I said, 
“You are divine !’—To be continued. 


SALARIES OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


In the Woman’s Convention held in Salem 
this week, stress was laid by several speakers 
upon the inequality of the wages paid to men 
and women who engage as teachers in our public 
schools. For the same work much less is paid 
to women than is paid to men. And this, too, 
when the work is as well done by women as by 
men. It is a glaring injustice, and we have of- 
ten thought of it and condemned itas such. It 
is a point well taken by the advocates of Wo- 
man’s improvement. There is no excuse for 
this inequality of compensation. There have 
been cases—and several were mentioned in the 
Convention—whcvre women have been employ- 
ed temporarily as teachers of schools, previous- 
ly taught by men, and have succeeded so well 
as to be preferred to the men, and to be engag- 
ed permanently instead of the men. But their 
salaries are always fixed at hardly more than 
half what was paid to the male teachers. This 
is scandalous, when one thinks of it, but yet 
school committees do not blush to do such 
things. 

We hope the women will continue to cry out 
upon this injustice until itis corrected. There 
is no justification for it. We never heard an 
argument in its defense which an intelligent 
man ought not to be ashamedof. And yet the 
practice prevails everywhere, precisely as a 
thousand other old practices continue, simply 
because they are old and because people hate 
and fear to depart from an old custom even 
when it is a foolish one. Right here in Salem 
have been two Grammar Schools taught by 
women for some thirty years just as success- 
fully as those schools which are taught by 
men, and yet the female principals do not re- 
ceive as much per year by $800 as the men do 
for precisely the same labor. This subject has 
been brought up in the city of New York. 
There the Committee on Salaries reported to 
the School Board a new Schedule of wages. 

After fixing the maximum annual salary of 
the male principals of the grammar schools at 
$3,000, of male vice-principals at $2,500, of 
male first assistants at $2,000, and of other 
male assistants at $1,000, the report provides 
that the maximum salary of female principals 
shall be $2,000, of female vice-principals $1,- 
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classes of a particular grade), $1,000, and of 
other female assistants, an amount, ranging 
from $500 to S800. 


This leads the New York Herald to say this | 
outrages common sense, we might also say | 


common decency. We defy any logic to prove 
that two persons performing equal amount of 
equally important work ought to be paid un. 


equally because there happens to be between 


them a difference of sex. The amazing injus- 
tice of the present arrangement is so patent 
that to discuss it would seem a waste of words, 
were it not for the fact that a greater amount of 
pig-headedness obtains in boards of education 
than in almost any other public bodies upon 
which functions equally valuable devolve. We 
are making a very moderate statement of the 
case when we claim that the ability of our fe- 
male teachers, as a class, is quite equal to that 
of our male. The quick intuitions, the acute 
sensibility, the tenderer conscientiousness, and 
the sweeter and more magnetic moral suasion 
that contribute to constitute the influence of a 
good and intelligent woman (and we have rea 
son to believe that the majority of our female 
teachers are made of this material) are often 
particularly happy in the results they accom- 
plish on pupils, both girls and boys. In these 
respects the female teacher often has the supe- 
riority. Let her, then, be at least equally well 
paid with the male instructors. That is her 
right as incontestable as that of life and happi- 
ness.— Salem Observer. 


EXTRAORDINARY TEMPERANCE REVIVAL. 


A most extraordinary temperance meeting 
is being carried on at Washington court-house 
in Ohio. Dr. Dio Lewis of Boston recently 
gave a startling temperance lecture there, 
which seems to have had a marked effect upon 
the women. Prayer meetings of women of all 
denominations are held, every morning, in the 
Presbyterian church, and the party then 
adjourn en masse to the saloons, 13 in number, 
where they pray and sing with the habitual fre- 
quenters of the place. By permission of the 
saloon-keepers, on Wednesday of last week, 
the ladies emptied several barrels of liquor 
from the cellars into the gutters and set fire 
to it, amid the applause of the male spectators. 
Nearly every man in town has signed the 
pledge, and the women are resolved to prose- 
cute their work until alcohol is exterminated. 








CHRISTIAN vs. MOSLEM. 


A curious question has arisen in India in 
consequence of the conversion of Mr. Melvill, 
of the Indian Civil Service, to the Mahome- 
tan faith, and his betrothal to a Moslem woman, 
he having already a Christian wife. It is 
proposed to punish him for his apostacy and 
bigamy, although according to the religion he 
has accepted there is no such crimeas bigamy. 
A Moslem may be converted to Christianity 


_ and renounce polygamy without being pun- 


ished, but this appears to be a rule that does 
not work both ways. A curious legal question 
will be raised if the case is ever brought to 
atrial, for polygamy is practiced by the native 
Moslems without any question as to its legali- 
ty, and as the law recognizes no difference be- 
tween a Moslem apostate and a British-born 
Christian, there does not seem to be any legal 
difference between a Christian apostate and 
the native Moslem. 





SEX IN EDUCATION REFUTED. 


After reading Mrs. Dall, Miss Brackett, 
Mrs. Goddard and the other women who have 
taken up the argument in behalf of the health- 
fulness of a higher education for their sex, and 
above all the right of women to settle their 
own questions, Boston’s Dr. Clarke must be- 
gin to feel that he was dogmatic without the 
right of full knowledge,—that, at least, there 
are some things he did not think of when he 
wrote his “Sex in Education.” “If he had 
been at the Springfield station, Tuesday night,” 
says the Republican, “he would have seen a 
demonstration—could we call it a case of ‘de- 
monstrative anatomy ?’—of the infirmity- of 
his arguments. Such a lot of ruddy and ro- 
bust girls as poured out of the Northern train 
on their way from the Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary to Thanksgiving keeping at home, 


—not a pale face or fleshless form among |* 


them,—gave abundant proof of the consisten- 
ey of hard study and high health. They were 
only the advanced guard, too; the rest, save a 
lone 15 who remain at the school, got off 
Wednesday; and not one of the whole three 
hundred, probably, realizes the horrible dan- 
gers attending the thirst for knowledge. 





Is IT A WOMAN? 





Literary circles in this region have been alittle 
startled by a piece of very acute literary criti- 
cism in the Springfield Republican, which con- 
fidently announces, from internal evidence, 
that the authorship of the “Saxe Holm Sto- 
ries’’ is no longer a secret. He says that ‘‘un- 
less the whole art and mystery of textual and 
comparative criticism is a sham, the principal 
author of these stories is Mrs. Helen Hunt, 
[“H. H.”] Others may have had some share in 
the work, perhaps, and may now be helping 
her to keep the secret safe,—but readers who 
know Mrs. Hunt’s mind, as shown in her 
Poems and more serious prose pieces, can 
hardly fail to recognize her in these tates.” 


; After praising the book very strongly, the 

Republican closes thus : ‘Altogether, the book 
| gives a promise of such work in American fic- 
iion as we have not seen in many a day and 
have long been seeking.—a combination of 
| truth and poetry, of which few American nov- 

elists have shown themselves capable. Mrs. 


Hunt stands on the threshold of the greatest | 


literary triumphs ever won by an American 
woman.” 


WORKING WOMEN IN JAPAN. 


A recent number of the Japan Mai/ says: 
“Those curious in the reeling of silk might be 
interested by a visit to a silk-reeling establish- 
ment in Tsukiji. Eighty women are employed, 
each woman superintending three reels, every 
set of twelve reels receiving the necessary rota- 
ry motion from a large fly wheel turned by a 
coolly, The arrangement of the machinery is 
extremely ingenious, the crossing of the silk 
as reeled being obtained by a horizontal move- 
ment of the reels.” 


—<—— 


SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TRRRITORY. 


At the Woman’s Territorial Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, held at Olympia, Washing- 
ton Territory, on the 5th ulto, it was resolved 
that government is of the intellect, and belongs 
to the brain and not tothe sex of humanity. 
Therefore, every discriminaton, or restriction 
or form of privilege, or license of opportunity 
—in law or ethics—endured or enjoyed by one 
sex to the exclusion of the other, is a direct 
violation of the universal law of God, who, see- 
ing that it is not good for man to be alone, 
makes ample provision against such a condi- 
tion by a strict observance of equality as to 
numbers between the sexes, notwithstanding 
man’s violation of the law in excluding Wo- 
man from participation in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, of which she isa subject, and that 
we will use all honorable means to elevate to 
offices of emolument or trust all public nomi- 
nees who are pledged to the enfranchisement 
of Woman, and all honorable means to defeat 
the opponents of this great principle, no 
matter what their political or partisan procliv- 
ities may be. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF MICHIGAN. 


The Journal, of Hart, Mich., says that “the 
Constitutional Commission of that State has 
substantially concluded its: labors,’ and adds: 


“We hardly know how much of an im- 
provement they have recommended in their 
report, which 1s to be voted upon by the Leg- 
islature and people before its provisions can 
be made operative. There were progressive 
provisions which we think the Commission 
could and should have engrafted in their in- 
strument. One of these to which we refer, is 
the provision for Woman Suffrage. The 
friends of the measure had able advocates 
there, among whom was Judge Withey of 
Grand Rapids, but they were opposed by too 
many stubborn devotees of antiquated fossil- 
ism, to incorporate the just provision. The 
idea that sex, however coarse and degraded, 
shall vote, and that mind and purity, however 
exalted, shall not vote because of a difference 
of sex, is an offshoot of barbarian prejudice 
and superstition that is not realized by those 
who imbibe it.”’ 


a -_——— 


A SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TEN DENT. 


It was our privilege, early in the year, to 
note the appointment of Mrs. G. D. Everett 
as Superintendent of the First Parish Sunday 
School of Dover, Mass. 

Knowing her abilities for that position, we 
predicted a successful school for 1873. Our 
highest hopes have been more than realized, 
the number of classes has doubled, while the 
pupils have quadrupled during the year. 

Christmas Eve was celebrated by an appro- 
priate Festival. The church was adorned with 
festoons, wreaths, hanging baskets, etc., while 
a Christmas Tree was laden with presents. 

Each member of the Sunday School con- 
tributed to the entertainment by reading, reci- 
tation or participation in the tableaux, dia- 
logues and singing. Truly there never was 
such a Christmas Festival in this Parish be- 
fore. Amicus, 

Dover, Mass., Jan. 3, 1874. 

WOMEN VOTING IN ENGLAND. 

At the recent School Board election in Eng- 
land, the contest was almost purely a relig- 
ions one, as it has been all over England. 
Ought the Bible to be read in the common 
schools? was the question, and, if so, which— 
the Vulgate or King James's translation? In 
the large towns of the north, like Liverpool 
Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield, where 
the Catholics are strong, several Catholic 
members were returned, but in London and 
the south generally, the church-men have had 
it all their own way. ‘ Most of the suceessful 
candidates write their names with “Rev.” pre- 
ceeding-them, and in a few instances with 
“Mrs.” or “Miss.” The voting was by the 
cumulative system, and the majorities were 
consequently very large. 


—_—<—— 


THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 


The “National Council of the Union League 
of America” met in Washington recently, and 
declared that “it isthe duty of Congress to 
sustain a bill guaranteeing and protecting to 
the last extent every right of the citizen with- 





out reference to race, color, condition, creed or 


| sect.”” Also demanding that belligerent rights 
| shall be accorded to the insurgent Cubans. 
We respectfully remind these gentlemen that 
two bills are now pending before the United 
States Senate, which propose to take away the 
| civil and political rights of a large class of citi- 


zens of Utah, solely because they are women. | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
the following form of petition in their respec 
tive localities without delay. Cut out the 





Then obtain as many signa- 
Then 


blank paper. 
tures of men and women as possible. 


| forward it to the office of the Woman's | 


| JouRNAL and we will see that it is pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the proper time. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts : 

The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
chusett: respectfully represent: 

I. That, whereas, the Ist section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that “each State shall appoint, in sach man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 
for President and Vice-President’ ; 


from any participation in the election of these highest 
otlicers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact @ 
law conterring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in future Presidential elections, upon the 
same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Masvachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election ot certain 
State, County, Town and Municipal cfficers; we, 
therefore, respectiully pray that you will enact a 
law, abolishing al! political distinctions on account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respectfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfu'ly pray your Hon. 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 
the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 

MEN, WOMEN, 





HUMOROUS. 

A fast friend—The telegraph. 

The child who cried for an hour didn’t get it. 

How to raise beets—Take hold of the tops 
and pull. 

‘Good blood will show itself,” said the old 
lady with the red nose. 

The* higher we take a thermometer upa 
mountain, the lower it gets. 

The man who “harbored” a thought is sup- 
posed to live on the sea-shore. 

It has been ascertained that the man who 
“held on to the last” was a shoe-maker. 

A Chicago lady complains of the unremit- 
ting love of her absent husband. He never 
sends her a cent. 

What is the difference between a farmer and 
a bottle of whiskey ?—One husbands the corn, 
and the other corns the husbands. 

A lady once being asked what she thought 
was a good remedy for bee stings, said she had 
never found any thing better than to keep away 
from the bees. 

Are blacksmiths who make a living by forg- 
ing, or carpenters who do a little counter-fit- 
ting, any worse than men who sell iron and 
steel for a living ? 

A coxcomb, teasing Doctor Parr with an ac- 
count of tis petty ailments, complained that 
he could never go out without catching cold in 
the head. ‘‘No wonder,”’ returned the doctor ; 
“you always go out without any tiing in it.” 

A celebrated Scotch divine had just risen up 
in the pulpit to lead the congregation in prayer, 
when a gentleman in the front of the gallery 
took out his handkerchief to wipe the dust 
from his brow, forgetting that a pack of cards 
was wrapped up in it. The whole pack was 
scattered over the floor of the gallery. The 
minister could not resist a sarcasm, solemn as 





*O man, man! surely your psalm-buik has 
been Ul bund,” 


It happened that Swift, having been dining 
at some little distance trom Laracor, his resi- 
dence, was returning home on horseback in 
the evening, which was pretty dark. Just be- 
fore he reached a neighboring village his horse 
lost a shoe. Unwilling to run the risk of lam- 
ing the animal by continuing his ride in that 
condition, he stopped at one Kelly’s, the black- 
smith of the village, where, having called the 
man, he asked him if he could shoe a horse 
witha candle. “No,” replied the son of Vul- 
can; “but I can with a hammer.” 

It was not until a Bridgeport woman read 
the recipe in half*a dozen different papers that 
she concluded to give it a trial. We refer to 
that recipe which says that ‘‘a table-spoonful 
of sawdust placed in each boot will keep the 
feet both dry and warm,.’’ The husband of 
this Bridgeport woman was always complain- 
ing about cold feet, and so the other morning 
she poured two table-spoonfuls of sawdust into 
his boots. The result rather surprised her. 
He slipped on his boots, ate his breakfast, and 
started for his place of business. He had not 
gone twenty-five yards from the house before 
he retraced his steps, and commenced to orate 
on profane history. As soon as he got into 
the dining room he assisted one boot off with 
the toe ot the other, and kicked it against a 
ten-dollar mirror, while its mate struck his 
sevén-ycar-uld son on the head, and made him 
yell lustily. His wife, seeing that something 
ailed her husband, asked, “What's the matter, 
dear?” He said something that sounded like 
‘jam it,” gathered up his boots, and after emp 

tying out the sawdust, replaced them on his 
feet, and shot out of the house, with his feet 
warm clear to the roots of the hair on his head. 
His wife thinks, may be,she used the wrong kind 
of sawdust. 









S37 For the 


Handkerchief 








form of petition and paste it upon a sheet of | 


And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded | 


the act was iti which he was about to engage. | 
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| “A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure and In- 
struction.” 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Notices of the Preas 


The Bazar is edited with a contribution of tact and 
talent that we seldom find in apy journal: and the 
| journal itself is the organ of the great world of fash- 
jion.— Boston Traveller 
The Basar commends itself to every member of the 
| household—to the children by droll and pretty pie 
tures, to the young ladies by its fashion-plates in end 
| leas variety, fo the provident matron by its patterns 
for the children’s clothes, to poterfamilias by is 
tasteful designs for embroidered slippers and laxurt 
ous dressing gowns. But the reading matter of the 
Bacar is uniformly of greet excellence. 
ment it affords.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS,—1874. 
Terms: 
HARPER'S BAZAR, I year..........+.. 4.00 


publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPERS MAGAZINS, WEEKLY 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage payable by the subscriber at the 
office where received, 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Wreekty 
or BAZAR, will be supplied gratis for every Club of 
Five Subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or 
| Six copies for $20.00, without extra copy; postage 
payable by the subseribers at the office where received. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time, 

The six volumes of HARrER's Kazan, for the years 
1818, "60, "70, 71, ‘72, "78, elegantly bound in green 
morocco cloth, will be sent by express, freight pre- 
paid, for $7.00 each, 

The postage on HAnrer’s Bazar is 20 cents a 
| year, which must be paid at the subseriber’s post- 
| office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Jultured Free Thought. 





THE INDEX ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICE NO, 1 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock of ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the purpose 
of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public ut- 
terance to the boldest, most cultivated, and best ma- 
tured thought of the Age on all religious questions, 
and to apply it directly to the social and political 
amelioration of society. 

It is edited by FRANCIS EK. ABROT, assisted by 
ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the following list of 
Editorial Contributors :— 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport, R. I. 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass, 

RICHARD P. HALLA)WELL, Boston, Mass. 

MRS. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 

REV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, Eng. 

PROF, FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, London, Eng. 

Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism, 
Every Christian minister, and every thinking church- 
member, should subscribe for it, as the clearest, most 
candid, and most scholarly exposition of the differ- 
ences between Free Thought and Evangelical Chris- 
tianily, and as the best means of becoming well in- 
formed of the arguments and the movements which 
the Church will have to meet in the future. 

Almost every number contains a discourse or lead- 
ing article, which alone is worth the price of one 
year’s subscription. 

PROF. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Eng., ina 
letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX for 
January 4, 1873, says: ‘That the want of a journal en- 
tirely devoted to Religion in the widest sense of the 
word should be felt in America—that such a journal 
should have been started, and so powerfully support- 
ed by the best mind of your country—is a good sign 
of the times. There is no such journal in England, 
France, or Germany; though the number of so-call- 
ed religious or theological periodicals i+, as you know, 
very large.” And Jater still; “I read the numbers 
of your INDEX with increasing interest.’’ 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 7) cents for three 
months on trial. Address, 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
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HOME OF HEALTH. 

Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 


terms, rk. E. P. MILLER, 
Mari5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as b+ffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, corne 
Sib 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traip- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats aboit 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sec: 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d Av New York City 
y Jan. 3_ 
Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, wi!) eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 











The paper | 
has acquired a wide popularity for the fireside enjoy- 


$4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8. Postage by the 


~ EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 


Price 75 ots, or $7.50 Per doz, 


Curar 
Si saine Scuoois 


Is a ComPpLerr Asp> Userun Boox Fer 





Now is the time to use it, aa it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful ta the highest degree. By 


L. O. EMERSON, 
System for Beginners 


CN THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HIOADILEW. 
| One cannot help Viking thie thorough, systematic 
|} method, the work of men emloent in thelr profession, 


and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of Instruction are 
if there is any distinction, the important ones. That ts 
the time to lay a good foundation, “A work well be 
gun is already half done.” Price 85.00 

All books sent, postpaid, on rec 





ipt of retail price 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 71 Br'dway, New Yor?. 





LADIES Residing ta or Visiting Boston 
| are invited to call freely at our office for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi. 
| ton of their teeth, or dene of their children, 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given unceviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the elty, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have I 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, an- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TALE. Dentisata, 
(Over BurrenicK'’s Parrenn Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Masa. 
Jan, ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. ID., 
OMce-<17 Hanson Street, 
A few doors from Tremont Street Boston, 
&P™ Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent eneray with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Core of all Disensen. 


————— 


Horton, 
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\ Ss’ 
Varp <7 f NN oo 
rtising Wand ® 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLarion RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, py» centsincloth, Addrese 
, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 20 106 Washington Street, Boston, 


FINE PARIANS, 
Rich Bohemian Goods, 
TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


At Low Prices.. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers. 


33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
Fl—tf 


SECRET OF 


BEAUTY. 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 











This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 
undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true. woman to look as beau- 
tiful as she can. It is her duty to brighten and glad- 

den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 

nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 

of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 


as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaveous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 


Beware of Counterfeiis,. 
See that the United States Revenne Stamp is print- 





the whole system. Three bo* les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds wiil testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUs BELCHER, 
*andolpb 
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ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
and Fancy Geods dealers. 
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THE DEATH OF ANOTHER VETERAN, WITH 

REMINISCENCES OF THE CODFLICT. 

The following deeply interesting reminiscen- 
ces of the late Johm ©. Underwood, by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, are copied from the 
Christian Union of the 7th inst. 

The long battle of freedom, which has been 
fought for the past twenty or thirty years in 
our country, has its heroes, now mostly gray 
and worn, and standing with their faces toward 
the setting sun; and every year ove or another 
of them is called away. 

On Sunday evening, December 7, Jobn C. 
Underwood, United States District Judge for 
Virgima, then in perfect health and with the 
prospect of many more years of usefulness, 
was suddenly summoned, to the higher life 
The history of Judge Underwood has been pe- 
culiarly eventful, and if graphically and truth- 
fully portrayed, with all the scenes and charac- 
ters, would form a romance in which simple 
truth would be stranger than fiction. 

John C, Underwood was a native of Herki- 
mer County, New York. Like many other, 
young Northern men of education and culture, | 
he accepted the situation of tutor in one of the | 
old Virginia families, where his fine acquire- | 
ments, his steadfast and quiet dignity of char- | 
acter, his calm consistency of principle, won 
for him the respect of all who knew him. 

Atier a while he married a daughter of the | 
family, a Miss MariaJackson. His wife might | 
truly be said to Lave inherited and to represent 
the blood of the highest Virginia families. 
There is one district in the State which was 
represented in Congress for more than thirty 
years by members of her family—by Col 
George Jackson, her grandfather, by Edwin B. 
Jackson, her father, and by John G. Jackson, 
her uncle, whose first wife was a sister of Mrs. 
Madison. 

Mrs. Underwood was both by the paternal 
and maternal side a cousin of Stonewall Jack- 
son. When only seven years of age she was 
brought across the mountains on horseback, 
under the charge of Stonewall Jackson's grand- 
father, to the house of his sister, her grand- 
mother. 

Marrying thus into the first and oldest of 
Vir. inia families, many young men might have 
been swerved trom principle—many have been 
60 swerved—and Jed to abandon the training 
and principles of a free education. 

But Judge Underwood, although possessed 
of a singular amiability and gentleness of na- 
ture, was possessed of a no less singular stead- 
fastness and tenacity of moral conviction. 
His faith in right and justice was of that kind 
which could remove mountains, and his un- 
daunted courage in uttering his convictions re- 
quired all the charm of his urbane manners to 
make them tolerable. In the day when he 
wenvinto Virginia it had changed from an ag- 
ricultural into a slave-breeding State, and its 
avowed and principal source of wealth was the 
slave-market. Very early after his residence 
there Mr. Underwood attended a slave-auction, 
and witnessed with horror the tears, the an- 
guis!), the fruitless moans and entreaties of sep- 
arated mothers, fathers and children, torn asun- 
der by the inter-State slave-trade. He came 
back boiling with indignation to the family cir- 
cle, and gave full utterance to his feelings con 
cerning the wrong of slavery. The family, who 
respected and liked him, begged him, in con- 
sideration of his own personal safety, to utter 
such sentiments only among friends who could 
understand and allow for his prejudices of edu- 
cation. 

In his wife, however, Mr. Underwood found 
a convert to all his convictions, which she ad- 
vocated with the fearle-sness which the van- 
tage ground of her high position in society 
gave her. 

After his marriage Judge Underwood re- 
solved to devote himself to the great conflict 
of libertv—not in a Northern State, but on the 
soil of Virginia. He had hopes that perhaps 
something might be done by introducing free 

labor into the State. He therefore bought a 
property of some eight hundred acres in Clarke 
County, in the romantic vicinity ot the Blue 
Ridge, and undertook to introduce the dairy 
industry of his native county of Herkimer into 
Virginia. How this enterprise fared can be 
judged by an extract from a Virginia paper, 
which shows how he and his schemes were 
looked upon by his neighbors, and how they 
prospered : 


| 


“Mr. Unde wood commenced operations among us 
by establishing a dairy for the manufacture of cheese, 
and sovun drew around him quite a little colony of 
abolitionists from his native State, of a much more 
objectionable class than himself—they were abolition- 
ists a /a Garrison, the real Simon Pure amalgamation- 
ists. These men, wofully lacking the sense and edu- 
cation of Underwood, his goodness of temper, his 

ntleness of manner, soon rendered themselves high- 
y obn« xious to their new neighbors, and, becoming 
ispirited thereby, or from some cause not knuwn to 
the writer, dispersed, seeking more congenial sur- 
roundings in the Northern States, and the enterprise 
fell through.” . 

Notwithstanding the ill success of this en- 
terprise, Mr. Underwood succeeded in found- 
ing a very charming home, the seat of domes- 
tic peace and hospitality. His neighbors could 
not retuse to like a man whose obligingness 
and prompt love of helpfulness were so remark- 
able, although they considered him as tinctured 
with extreme and fanatical opinions. His tak- 
ing o1 the New York 7ribune and Evening Post 
was a sore matter of suspicion and regret in so 
otherwise good a neighbor, but it was borne 
with. Sul, all his actions were narrowly watch. 
ed, and some deep design was supposed to lurk 
under most innocent deeds. For example: 
having discovered that a large number of the 
settlers in the mountains were destitute of the 
Bible, he wrote to the Bible Society for a box 
of Bibles and Testaments, and employed a 
man at his own expense to distribute them. 
This awak€ned the attention of the Vigilance 
Committee, and he was waited on by gentle- 
men who informed him that he was accused 
of distributing “incendiary documents.” He 
replied, *‘Gentlemen, it is true. I have been 
distributing incendiary documents; but they 
are only the Bible and New Testament—noth- 
ing more. They are, and always have proved 
incendiary wherever there was a wrong to be 
righted.” Yet, as one of the newspaper wri- 
ters afterwards said of him, Mr. Underwood's 
manner was so childlike and innocent, and he 
appeared to be so unaware of the mischief his 
peculiar sentiments might produce, that his 
neighbors felt disposed to do all they could to 
defend him. 

But it was aseason when the hottest fervor 
of the conflict between freedom and slavery 
was going on, when the whole furces of the 
South were arraying themselves to gain the 
new territories for slavery, and Mr. Under- 
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He went on to Philadelphia to the great Na- 
tional Convention that nominated Fremont in 
1454, and there poured out his burning heart 
in a speech, which, though short, deserves to 


| be preserved. 


Gentlemen :—lt have but a few words to say to 
you, and I shall be compelled to speak them in sad- 
Less. pe is it that Virginia is not represented here 
to-day as she was in 1776’ Why has the scepter de- 
parted from the O'd Dominion? 
Jefferson declared, “because God is just,’ 


It is, as Thomas 
and his 


| justice will not slamber forever. 


Sir. it is becanse slavery bas blighted what was nat- 
urally one of the fairest and lovetiest portions of our 
country It is, sir, because our political Masons, in- 
stead of building the bulwarks of freedom, have been 
erecting fortilicatious for slavery, and cementing the 
walls with the blood of cruv-hed humanity. It is be- 
cause our Hunters, instead of pursuing the enemies of 


' under his roof-tree, he was greeted with the | for promoting emigration into the different un- 


freedom, have been hunting down Christian women | 


for the performance of acis which might almost in- 
vite an archange) to come down from the regions of 
the biest. Hunting them down for teaching the poor 
children of oppres-ion and licensed wrong to read the 
word of God. Hunting them down by means of those 
tyrannical laws which were made, not to gov. rn, but 
to crush out every sentiment of freedom, of virtue 
and of humanity. Virginia is not here to-day, be- 


| eause her wise statesmen by their unwise legi-la- 


tion have polluted its fair land with the sweat and 
tears of unpald laboy. And now lak of you, my 
friends, if you are willing that this blighting curse of 
slavery shall be extended all over the fair plaine of 
the West? Are you willing that the clanking of 
manacles and fetters shall be heard ali the way to the 
Kocky Mountains? Will you aid in forging more 
manacles and f-tters for the arms and ankles of Chiris- 
tian men and women, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives, to be separated from ove another, lashed 
and chained in the coffle-gangs of the trader, driven 
tu the cotton-fields and dreary sugar-plantations of 
the far South? 

This is the work which Virginia is doing to day. 
Shali the same infamous work curse the fuiure Wes- 
tern States, which were destined to be the homes of 
freemen? Shall these homes, dedicated to you and 
your children, and your children's children torever, 
Cosome the habitations ot freedom aud happiness, or 
the habitations of cruel oppression and mi-ery ? 
Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. 1 appeal 
to you to Jet the fate of Virginia be a warning. Lat 
us all remember the admonitions of Jefferson, Let 
us remember that the curse of Heaven is and ever 
must be on human oppres-ion, 


The efiect of this speech in Virginia was 
like the upsetting of a bee-hive. ‘There was 
buzzing and stinging in every direction; there 
were threats that he should be met and lynch- 
ed on his return, and his wile in alarm tele- 
graphed to him his danger, and begged him 
not to return till matters were more composed. 

“You know I am a Jackson,” she wrote, 

“and | could not have Jackson blood in my 
veins without resisting till the last drop is shed 
in defense of life and liberty, but I do not be- 
lieve in courting mob-law and martyrdom, and 
so I hope you will be prudent and remain in 
New York for the present.” 
Meanwhile, to confirm these rumors, the citi- 
zens of Clarke County held a meeting, in 
which they characterized John C. Underwood 
asa “miscreant” who had come to Virginia 
and purchased a farm in Clarke County well 
suited for the purposes of a conspirator, that 
he had there been in correspondence with one 
or more Abolition printa of the North, and 
that, judging the man by his antecedents, his 
conduct in going to and attending the Conven- 
tion raferred to, it is the opinion of tre Com- 
mittee that he should not be permitted to re- 
turn to the Commonwealth of Virginia to re- 
side; he stands guilty of moral treason, and 
is beyond doubt dangerous to the good order 
of society. Be it therefore, 

Resolved. 1. ‘That the institution of slavery 
as it exists in Virginia is entirely in accordance 
with the feelings of our citizens. That we 
have no respect for the morbid sentiment 
which holds slavery to be a moral evil, or for 
the anti-slavery propagators of such senti- 
ments; and it is high time for Virginia to dis- 
countenance all such teachers, whether in our 
pulpits, our school-houses, or elsewhere. 

2. “That the citizens of Clarke County can- 
not, and will not, longer tolerate the presence 
of John C. Underwood among them as a citi- 
zen or resident ; and that, if he dare return to 
reside we will take steps to eject him, peace- 
ably if we can, forcibly if we must.” 

Mr. Underwood was received with open 
arms in New York, appointed Secretary of 
the Republican Committee, and took an ac- 
tive part with other stump speakers in the 
campaign for Fremont. 

In a scrap-book that lies open before us, we 
see extracts from various papers, giving ac- 
counts of rallies and mass meetings in Berk- 
shire County, where, in conjunction with J. P. 
Hale and Ward Beecher, Mr. Underwood la- 
bored for the cause. Meanwhile an amusing 
incident showed the state of feeling in his 
county. His little son, unknown to his moth- 
er, had rudely prepared and painted a Fre- 
mont flag, and one day, in her absence, had 
raised it on a pole with a boy’s delight. 

On her return she called him and said, “My 
son, don’t you know that is a dangerous thing 
todo?” “Why, mother,” he replied, “all the 
other boys put up their flags; why mustn't we 
put up ours—haven’t we a right ?” 

“Yes, my son, we have,” she replied, “and 
there it shall stay ; and what’s more, I’ll go to 
the store and get something to make you a 
bigger one,” which she did accordingly. 

The high-spirited lady was soon waited on 
by committees, who told her the flag could not 
be permitted, and requested her to take it 
down. She asserted her right to have any flag 
she chose on her own premises. They told 
her it would be cut down, and she replied that 
the first man that touched it should be shot 
down. 

The result showed that Mrs. Underwood 
well understood the temper of her own State. 
The courage, amounting to audacity, which 
she showed, won secret admiration even from 
those who were most offended. 

It is to be confessed, moreover, that a hand- 
some, spirited, accomplished woman, gifted 
both with ready speech and « fluent pen, and 
standing on the ground of high family connec- 
tions, has some advantages of her own in an 
encounter of this kind. 

The final result was that it was agreed to 
pass over the matter of the flag as something 
belonging to women and children, and unwor- 
thy of serious notice, and so it continued to 
wave, 

That flag is yet preserved as a precious fam- 
ilv relic, and John Pierpont afterwards com- 
memorated it in a song. 

After the election of Buchanan had calmed 
down the tides of the great conflict, Mr. Un- 
derwood began to think of returning once more 
to his home. Despite his principles, and his 
fea'less manner of advocating them, he was 
personally a favorite among his neighbors, and 
many of them desired to see him back, and 
even wrote friendly letters begging him to re- 
turn. But the more violent faction, to leave 
no doubt of their intentions and sentiments, 
called another committee meeting, and, after 





wood could not rest in retirement and silence, 


Mr. Underwood's return to keep Christmas 


| friend at the North at this time, is of interest 





/occupied States. Western Virginia wa8 a 
special field of interest to him, and he still 
hoped, by promoting an emigration of free la- 
borers, to affect the future character of the 
State. Some million acres of land were sold 
to free laborers, and the destiny of Western 


following Christmas carol : 

Mr. J.C. Uspenwoon, Sir:—You are aware that 
there wat a meeting held at Piermont last July, for 
the purpose of ry gee | indignation at the course 
you had pursued in relation to their rights while you 
claim to be a citizen of this State. At a meeting 


fe : inted chairman of acom- |," . — = 
ee i ceclosts walt nee yes ro your arrival, Virginia to free institutions was decided. 


and inform you of their feelings in regard to this Mr. Underwood was a member of the Chica- 
course. In per canse of my duty UU eee bape | go Convention which nominated President 
nn hat aor Sestoans poupanates 1o leaving the | Lincoln, and stumped the Western States as 
State finally, the cormmittee feel it their duty to give | speaker during the canvass that ended in his 
you their protection and every facility in their power | election. After the election of Lincoln, he was 
wh le doing so. But should you a _ appointed Consul to Calao, and had made 
your citizenship among Ue suffer whatever may | Preparations for leaving the country ; but Sec- 
‘oliow at the hands of the community. retary Chase, unwilling that so true and tried 

Yours, ete., Tumner AsHBy. | g friend of liberty should leave the country dur- 

In consequence of this notice, seconded by | ing our great national struggle, offered him the 
reports of intended tar and feathers, and other | situation of Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, and 
gentle expedients of moral suasion, Mr. Under- he remained at Washington. : 
wood advertised his property for sale. But | Shortly after the capture of Richmond, he 
the restless spirit of mischief could not be sat- | Was appointed United States District Judge of 
isfied to leave the family unmolested even for | Virginia. The return of the exile, invested 
so brief a time. | with judicial authority, awakened bitter re- 

A letter from Mr. Underwood, written to a | sentment, and a plot was laid to assassinate 
him on his arrival. His life was saved by the 
prompt efficiency of Gen. Terry, who went on 
board the cars to meet him at some distance 
from the city, conducted him to his headquar- 
ters, and guarded his safety. Since then to 
the day of his death Judge Underwood has 
discharged the duties of his office with the 
same unflinching courage, and the same unruf- 
fled mildness and charity which characterized 
the man. Of course, many of his decisions 
were necessarily of a character to give great 
offense, especially when called to enforce the 
civil rights of the former slaves. For many 
years his family never felt secure that he 
would not be assassinated, and though he nev- 
er wore arms himself, he was accompanied by 
friends who did, and who kept him constantly 
insight. Only a fortnight before his death he 
was struck in the face as he was entering the 
court-room, by a man who hoped thus to draw 
him into a contest, in which many others were 
prepared to join, and where his life would 
have been the sacrifice. 

The unmoved composure of Judge Under- 
wood, who passed into court without noticing 
the affront, prevented the success of the plot. 
The life so many times sought by violence 
was at last rendered up peacetully in the arms 
of his family. Judge Underwood had often 
expressed his dread of lingering illness and 
decay, and he wished to die suddenly in the 
harness. He had no fears of death, and was 
wont to say that a man’s life ought to be the 
preparation for it. 


as giving graphically a picture, notonly of the 
spirit of the times, but of the man. He begins 
by mentioning the cordiality with which he 
was received by that portion of his neighbors 
who were personally his friends. Mr. Under- 
wood says: “I had no conception of the cor- 
diality with which my tenants and most of my 
neighbors would greet me. Indeed, such was 
the rush to my house, and so anxious wee 
they to hear and learn all the circumstances 
connected with my long absence from home, 
that I found it a real hindrance in the arrange- 
ment of my neglected business.” He also 
states briefly that the sle.ves, excited by what 
they had picked up here and there as to the 
contest going on, had come to him with anx- 
ious inquiries whether there were any hope for 
them, and in regard to this he says: 

“Notwithstanding my hatred of slavery, yet 
so great is my horror of all violence, and my 
hope of amelioration by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and of Christian patience and forbear- 
ance among men, that I spared no pains in urg- 
ing those under the yoke to submit to the pow- 
er they have no means of successfully resist- 
ing.” 

But the excited state of the slave population 
in Virginia, in view of the tumultuous discus- 
sion of the subject of slgvery which prefaced 
the election, was such that Mr, Underwood's 
friends daily feared that any outbreak or im- 
prudence amoung the negroes would be visited 
on him and his tamily, and urged their speedy 


departure. The writer was a guest in his family at the 
Mr. Underwood’s letter describes what fol- | time when these wishes were so suddenly and 
lowed: strangely fulfilled. That last Sunday of his 


life be was in more than usual health and 
spirits. As evening drew on the family met at 
dinner with a few guests and relatives. A 
more than usual hilarity prevailed. Some 
present recited some humorous poetry, with 
which the Judge seemed highly delighted. 
Then, turning to a friend on his right, he asked 
if she remembered the old English Reader that 
used to be the school book of New England. 
On her assenting, he spoke warmly in favor of 
the old-fashioned classic poets there represen- 
ted, and then repeated the whole of Gray's 
poem of the Shepherd and Philosopher. 

The Judge read and repeated poetry with 
great taste and feeling, and knew by heart 
many of the standard works of Pope, Gray, 
and the old and now almost forgotten poets. 

His wife says that at the moment of his re- 
peating this extract, she expected to hear him 
quote something from Pope, and, singularly 
enough, a favorite passage occurred to her 
mind, beginning 

‘Heaven from all mortals hides the book of fate!’’ 


The line afterward recurred to her like a 
prophecy. 

Atier dinner, Judge Underwood went out to 
Howard University to call on General Howard, 
and was there struck with the deadly chill 
which never left him. 1t was with great difli- 
cuity that he could be got home. Everything 
was done for his relief, and, for a while, with 
some apparent amelioration of symptoms; but 
just as he was professing that he telt better, 
and requesting his family to go to rest, the 
stroke tell. He gave two or three short gasps, 
and was gone to a higher and better life. 

Judge Underwood was a member and sup- 
porter of the Unitarian Church in Washington, 
and his views of religion he expressed, the 
morning before his death, in a conversation 
with the writer. 

He quoted with approbation the saying of 
Elias Hicks, that the Divinity and Incarnation 
of Jesus were mysterious subjects, far above 
human comprehension, and that therefore 
there might be room for great differences of 
opinion; but that there could be no room for 
difference as to what were the precepts of 
Jesus and what the kind of life and character 
which he required, and that the substance of 
religion was obedience to these. 

It would seem that Judge Underwood had de- 
voutly entered into the spirit of Jesus, and that 
his great life purpose had been in sympathy 
with His who came to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound. Like his Master, when reviled, 
he reviled not again; when he suffered he 
threatened not, and as he commanded he was 
a his lite ever ready to return good for 
evil. 

It was only an evening or two before his 
death that he drew upon himself a shower of 
remonstrances from a whole social circle, by 
taking up the part of a famous guerilla vap- 
tain, who, in the war time, had hunted his life 
most perseveringly. Judge Underwood seem- 
ed to have the most charitable hopes that, hav- 
ing now taken the oath of allegiance, this man 
would prove true to the government, adding, 
“he is a brave man, and a brave man cannot 
deceive.” Though all remonstrated then, yet 
afew hours after we could not but feel that 
this merciful and charitable view of character 
was a fit preparation for the higher sphere to 
which even then he was drawing near. - 

After the death of Judge Underwood, crowds 
of mourners flocked to the house. He was, 
above all things, a friendly and a helpful man 
His whole life was a series of thoughtful care 
tor others, and when such an one dies there 
are many mourners. More than once we heard 
from some of the poor and lowly who came to 
take a last look, the expression, “I’ve lost my 
best friend.” ‘He was always ready to help,” 
said another. “When he could he gave mon- 
ey; but if he could not, he always gave sym- 
pathy.” “Ah,’’ said another, “the world has 
been hard and cruel to me, but the Judge al- 
ways was kind—he was never too busy to hear 


**Tuesday, the 30th, was one of the most anxious 
and exciting days of my jife. We were sad at seeing 
our household goods scattered; for though in forma 
voluntary sale, it was in fact a forced one. Our little 
children were grieving over the sale of the horses, 
colts, cows and calves, pet lambs, and playthings 
which they had been accustomed to call their own, 
and to which they } ad become attached, as farmer's 
children often are. To increase the gloom and deso- 
lation of the general break up, Mr. k—— calied late 
in the afternoon with a messa_e from another friend- 
ly neighbor, that we must prepare immediately for 
the reception of a committee of vigilance, which was 
coming upon us with the most hostile intentions. 
My wife and her female friends urged me to leave the 
house, as they supposed the mob would be appeased 
if they knew of my absence. My little son, however, 
with a courage beyond his years, de-ired to go to the 
store for more powder and shot, and to call in the 
neighbors, who had repeatedly offered their services 
should they be needed. 

“This was the course adopted—our firearms were 
put in order and loaded —our house put in the best 
state of defense, and neighbors were ready, respond- 
ing generously to our call, when another message ar- 
rived. The leader of the projected attack was dead. 
At any other time it would have been sorrowful in the 
extreme to have been told that aman known to us 
for years, and of naturally sweet sympathies, had 
been suddenly summoned away in a drunken de- 
bauch, in a fit of delirium tremens, to h‘s last account, 
But this man was one of the most active of the perse- 
cuting committee of vigilance, and his death put an 
end to our danger. My wife avd her female friends, 
who had just now resolved not to lie down that night, 
after offerjng up their gratitude to God, not for the 
fate of the poor victim of intemperance, whom they 
sincerely pitied, but for their own deliverance, retired 
to a sweet and retrmshing yy The story was 
quickly circulated. The next day the neighborhood 
rang with what they considered a signal interposition 
of Providence in favor of justice and humanity. 
Just before the setting sun of 1565, the remains of 
this poor misguided victim of a vice which is so great- 
ly increased by the idleness incident to slavery, were 
brought by his mourning relatives and buried by the 
side of his worthy and excellent father.” 


Nothing can be a more perfect picture of 
Mr, Underwoud’s character than this letter, 

Courageous and undaunted in danger, he 
still retained an immovable kindness and 
sweetness of disposition, which led him to put 
the most generous Construction on the charac- 
ter and actions of his adversaries. At uny 
time his bitterest enemy might have entrusted 
Mr. Underwood to represent his character and 
motives, sure that he would appreciate every 
virtue and allow fur every failing. His faith 
in the good that there isin every human being 
was strong, even to the verge of credulity—and 
the world-wise sometimes considered it a weak- 
ness. Perhaps, afterall, however, it was but a 
manifestation of that higher wisdom, spoken of 
in Holy Writ, that thinketh no evil, beareth 
all things, believeth ali things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. , 

Atter the family lett the homestead they nev- 
er returned. For one reason or another they 
never received much pecuniary return tor the 
sale. It was virtually a giving away of the 
property. The house was reuted to a careful 
and friendly tenant; the household furniture 
stored away. At the time of the John Brown 
raid, shortly after, the rumor got abroad that 
the place was a deposit of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and a rendezvous for slaves. A detach- 
ment of Black-Horse Cavalry was sent down 
by Gov. Wise to search the house; and down 
they came, forcing an entrance with such vio- 
lence as to wound with a bayonet the arm’ of 
the woman who, in blind terror, had sought to 
bar the door against them. 

They shattered mirrors with their bayonets, 
searched and tumbled over the goods and 
chattels of the occupants, but found nothing. 
So great was the terror they produced, that 
the tenants gave up the place, and it was left 
unoccupied. When the war broke out, the 
Governor of Virginia declared the place con- 
fiscated. Ali the furniture stored in it was 
taken out and sold at public auction, including 
a trunk containing Mrs. Underwood's bridal 
dress, which she had carefully preserved, and 
which was bought by a thrifty housewife in 
the mountains, dyed brown, cut up and made 
into vests, and sold. 

The house and out-buildings gradually fell 
to ruins, and the farm went back to the wild. 
ness of nature, and such’ was the end of the 
Virginia home. Mr. Underwood, however, 





| The funeral was attended in the Unitarian 
Church, which was crowded, and after the ser- 
vices the whole congregation passed in turn 
around to take a last look upon his face; and 
it was observed that many strangers dropped 
teats in passing—they were probably among 
the many whom he had helred. 

The pity and sympathy ot Judge Underwood 
were so characteristic as to make him known 
to every one who had a grief to tell or help to 
seek. The drain upon his purse was so great 
that the only way to secure anything for hig 
family was to leave his puree in other keeping 
than his own. The times of his receiving 
his quarter’s salary were remembered by many, 
better than himself, and on one occasion, betore 
he returned to his dwelling it was all lent, to 
pay a mortgage on a poor man’s property who 
had come to him in distress. 

Such a life seems hardly in keeping with the 
dictates of worldly prudence, but squares ex- 
actly with the precepts of Him who says, “Do 
good and lend, hoping for nothing again.” 

Judge Underwood had requested to be laid 
beside a dear friend in the Congressional bury- 
ing-ground. This spot was allotted by Con- 
gress for members dying in Washington, and 
it was made a matter of respect to the place 
that whether buried there or not a memorial 
should be placed there ot every member of 
Congress who died. 

Accordingly, the yard presents a strange col- 
lection of marble monuments, all alike in sha 
and size, standing like a flock of ghosts togeth- 
er. The funeral procession, entering the yard 
at sunset, wound slowly past these marble wit- 
nesses, where might be read the names of many 
who have fought, one side or other, in the 
great battle which for Judge Underwood was 
just finished. 

The namesof Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ran- 
toul, Preston Brooks, Butler and thers, 
gleamed spectrally as we passed on ; the bear- 
ers, with heavy tread, bearing the coffin up to 
the receiving vault. 

When it bad gone in, and the iron doors had 
closed between him and life and love, his pas- 
tor simply pronounced the solemn words once 
spoken at the grave of Lazarus: 

“I am the Resurrection and the Life; 

He that believeth on me shall never die.” 

There is a young generation growing up who 
need to know, by such histories as these, the 
price that has been paid for the redemption of 
their country and the dreadfulness of the evils 
from which it has been redeemed. 

Other men have labored, and we are enter- 
ing into their labors. The heritage is fair; but 
let us not forget those who paid the price for it. 





WOMAN AND CHIVALRY. 


There is, perhaps, some truth in the harsh 
saying that the perfection of chivalry was seen 
at the massacre of Limoges, when the Black 
Prince spared the knights who fought against 
him and murdered the unarmed citizens with- 
out regard to age or sex. If we compare this 
with pre-chivalrous times, with the wars of 
the Conqueror, for instance, the knights might 
very possibly have fared worse; the mass of 
the people would certainly have, fared better. 
—Sat. Review. 


WHY NOT AID GIRLS ALSO? 


DEAR JOURNAL :—I cut from the Advertiser 
of Jan. 7th the following scrap. The italics 
are mine, No further comment is needed. 

c. 

A wealthy resident of Newburyport left that 
city, at bis death a short time a0, a fund of 
$200,000 for educativunal purposes. The gift 
was duly appreciated, but there has heen a 
pretty warm discussion as to how it should »e 
applied, some arguing for a new higu scuvol, 
aud others for a scientific school, but the sug- 
gestion has been made and favorably received 
that the income of the fund be used in aiding 
Newburyport boys of merit and ability to at- 
tend any of the scientific schools of the world. 
The income would be sufficient, probably, to 
provide for all deserving applicants, and this 
seems an excellent way to use it. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman's Club. 

Bishop Julius Ferrette will deliver a course of four 
lectures, at the parlors, No. 8 Tremont Place, on 
Wednesdays, at 12 o’clock M., beginning on Wednes- 
day, Jan, 21. Subject: “Life apd Thought in the 
East.” 1. “Political and Socia! co: dition of Chris- 
tians in the East.” 2. “Mohammed and Islamism.’’ 
3. ‘Bearings of Greek Theology on the Religious 
Thought of the Day.” 4. “The Women of the East.’’ 
Tickets for the course, $2.00 each. May be obtained 
at No. 3 Tremont Place, and at Store No. 20 Brom 
field Street. Single tickets 60 cents. 


In answer to our call for Nos. of the Woman's 
JOURNAL of Oct. 25 and Nov. 1 and 8, we have re- 
ceived several copies, and can supply a limited num- 
ber. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 


“idence and office No. 16 Boyl-ton Place. Office hours 


ll to2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 


T.C. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


Business Directory: 


For 1874 - - - - - No, 39, 


If now ready, and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; Cloth, $1.00, Gilt $1.25. Also for sale by 
Booksellers and Periodical dealers generally. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


34—tf 











found employment in the service of a society ! or to help.” 


PUBLISHERS, 
Ne. 341} Washington, Street, Boston. 
(Near the Boston Theatre.) 2—4t 
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